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a of subscribers have already taken advantage 
of our special spring offer of three new subscriptions 
for only $3. The great majority enter individual sub- 
scription orders, but a few of our readers surprised us by 
having all three magazines sent to themselves, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. Clyde E. Sanford of Seattle, 
Washington, is one of them, and his order included a 
note of explanation: 


“I wish the three subscriptions sent to me so that I 
may distribute them myself, believing that my method 
will obtain wider circulation and thereby produce more 
beneficial results to your publication. 


“I intend to rotate them among reading rooms, smok- 
ing rooms, and lounges in the several telephone buildings 
with which I am in contact through an organization of 
telephone workers throughout the state. 


“I have been active for some time in helping others 
become acquainted with The Progressive and hope this 
will help accelerate the program.” 


We heartily share Mr. Sanford’s hope that his novel 
method will “accelerate the program” of increasing The 
Progressive's circulation. Many other readers achieve the 
same goal by subscribing for the local library. The effec- 
tiveness of this approach is heavily underscored by the 
hundreds of subscription orders received over the years 
that begin, “I saw The Progressive in the library . . 


Subscriptions for students, clergymen, editors, and 
union leaders are especially effective in making The Pro- 
gressive known to a wider audience. 


But however you decide to distribute your gift sub- 
scriptions, we urge you to take advantage of this special 
opportunity promptly. This ts the last month we can 
offer three new trial subscriptions for only $3. 


Remember, if you have any difficulty choosing three 
new readers—or if you prefer being a good-will ambassa 
dor—we can provide names of individuals, organizations, 
libraries, and universities overseas that want The Progres- 
sive but can't subscribe for themselves. Just send us your 
remittance and we'll be glad to do the rest. 


There is a handy order form on the back covers which 
may be detached without damaging the binding, and a 
postpaid reply envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 

We hope many more readers will grasp this low-cost 


opportunity to expand the circulation and the influence 
of The Progressive. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





The Pay-Off 


Seger has embarked on its an- 
nual war of words over the 
mutual security program. President 
Eisenhower triggered this year’s out- 
burst by proposing first a $250,000,- 
000 supplemental appropriation for 
the Development Loan Corporation, 
which is the keystone of economic 
aid, for this fiscal year, and then call- 
ing for a $3,930,000,000 program for 
military and economic aid abroad for 
the fiscal year 1959-1960. The resis- 
tance expressed by Congress is not 
easy to interpret, for the howls of 
protest are far from uniform. As we 
sort out the various noises, there seem 
to be four forces in the field, not 
counting the out-and-out isolationists: 


One—Those who would butcher if 
not destroy the entire mutual security 
program because they regard it as a 
wasteful, overly secretive, corrupt, and 
slovenly administered scheme. 


Two—Those who vaguely sympa- 
thize with the objectives of foreign 
aid but believe we ought not to 
be financing economic development 
abroad until we have dealt with the 
needs at home. 


Three—Those who would increase 
foreign aid for military purposes but 
slash if not abolish appropriations for 
economic and technical assistance. 


Four—Those who would greatly 
reduce grants for military aid while 
steeply advancing loans and grants 
for economic and technical aid. 

The Progressive adheres emphati- 
cally to the position embraced by 
those in the fourth category. We take 
this stand mindful of the fact that the 
mutual security program has been 
shot through with waste, corruption, 
and inefficiency. No one who has 
pored over the various studies of the 
program, or who has read the dis- 
turbing judgments in The Ugly 
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American, can escape the conclusion 
that we have bungled badly in our 
conception and administration of for- 
eign aid. But we can think of no more 
self-defeating folly than to abandon 
a great concept because it has been 
poorly executed in its initial stages. 
The answer to shoddy planning and 
poor management lies in revision of 
goals and reform of the administra- 
tive process, not in the destruction of 
the entire program. 

The emotional basis for the resis- 
tance to foreign aid of those in the 
second category was summed up re- 
cently by Representative Joe L. Evins, 
Tennessee Democrat, when he said: 
“As one who has supported this pro- 
gram in the past, I believe that when 
we are not asked to spend funds for 
the development of our own nation, 
we have every right to ask also 
whether we should continue to appro- 
priate billions blindly for further for- 
eign expenditures.” 
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New York Herald Tribune 


“You Bet the Lady of the House 
Is In” 


We can understand this argument, 
but we find it fundamentally as falla 
cious as the position of those in the 
first group. It is a tragic fact that 
the Eisenhower Administration, domi 
nated as it is by big business men- 
tality, is blind to the needs of our own 
underprivileged. But, again, this 
seems to us no reason to destroy the 
foreign aid program which has such 
a vast potential for good if creatively 
planned and ably administered. There 
is nothing in the record to indicate 
that if Congress refuses to appropriate 
a dime for the mutual security pro 
gram the Administration would shed 
its conservative colors and come up 
with a program of social and 
nomic assistance for our own people 
lo vote against foreign aid is to deny 
a helping hand to millions of fellow 
humans around the world without 
coming to the assistance of the pov 
erty stricken here at home. The chal 
lenge to men like Representative 
Evins is to fight on two fronts 
mestic and foreign—not to surrende 
on both. 


eco 


do 


We reject the counsel of those in 
the third category, for we believe that 
experience demonstrates that military 
aid often does more harm than good 
It is clear from recent reports that 
military assistance to an underdevel 
oped nation frequently increases the 
uneasiness of its neighbors and brings 
resentment toward the United States 
Thus, we have lavished many millions 
of dollars worth of military hardware 
on Pakistan. The result has been to 
create new tension in neighboring 
India, which has felt obliged to in 
crease its own military budget—at the 
expense of appropriations desperately 
needed to finance the five-year plan 
for economic expansion and _ social 
improvement. 

Moreover, as Representative Ches 
ter Bowles, formerly our ambassador 
to India, has pointed out, the primary 
problems facing most countries of 
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Africa, Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, and the Far East are not 
military. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “our em- 
phasis on military spending in such 
areas represents in large degree a 
waste of public funds. In some cases 
it feeds the disruptive internal forces 
which represent the principal threat 
to national security. It compounds 
local tensions between nations other- 
wise friendly to each other and our- 
selves. It diverts governments faced 
with pressing problems of internal 
economic development into a strident 
military escapism.” 

Military aid, too, often serves to 
shore up feudal and corrupt dictator- 
ships. Our multi-million dollar gift 
of arms to Franco's Spain, for exam- 
ple, is one of the great blots on a na- 
tion which professes to lead the free 
world. The billions we have poured 
into the armament of Chiang’s For- 
mosa have multiplied tensions in the 
Far East and greatly diluted the pro- 
gram for economic reform. 

Sometimes our statesmen seem to 
recognize the critical need for far 
greater emphasis on economic and 
technical assistance, but their deeds 
do not match their words. Thus, in 
the message which outlined his 1959- 
1960 mutual security program to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower spoke ur- 
gently of the need to meet the Soviet 
economic offensive in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world with a 
more sustained drive of our own. 

“For the free world,” he said, “there 
is the challenge to convince a billion 
people in the less developed areas 
that there is a way of life by which 
they can have bread and the ballot, 
a better livelihood and the right to 
choose the means of their livelihood, 
social change, and social justice—in 
short, progress and liberty.” 


But the President proceeded to flee 
from the logic of his own argument 
by proposing to Congress that 62 per 
cent of the $3,930,000,00 he requested 
for the mutual security program be 
allotted to military assistance and 
only 38 per cent to develop the way of 
life of which he spoke so eloquently. 

The heart of the economic assist- 
ance phase of the mutual security pro- 
gram is the development loan fund 
which makes long-term, low-interest 
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loans to enable underdeveloped coun- 
tries to stimulate economic growth 
and improve living conditions. For 
this all-important purpose Mr. Eisen- 
hower recommended precisely the 
same appropriation for 1959-1960— 
$700,000,000—which proved so inade- 
quate for the current year. 

Several thoughtful Senators, led by 
Massachusetts’ John F. Kennedy, are 
working on a substitute to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which we believe de- 
serves the support of every progressive 
American. The Kennedy measure 
would provide a development loan 
fund with at least a five-year tenure, 
instead of the year-to-year existence 
in the President's scheme, and em- 
power it to lend up to $1,500,000,000 
a year for economic assistance in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Here is an approach which begins 
to measure up to the magnitude of 
the assignment. Here are the begin- 
nings of a program designed to enable 
the United States to play a creative 
role in the revolution of rising expec- 
tations which dominates the lives of 
a billion and a half human beings in 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. Here, most of all, is 
an awareness of the fact that the chal- 
lenge we face in the struggle of 
competitive co-existence is basically 
political and economic, not military. 

“We declare war on you—in the 
peaceful areas of trade and aid.” So 
said the Soviet Union's Nikita Khrus- 
chev. And he meant it. A current 
survey discloses that the Kremlin has 
greatly intensified its economic offen- 
sive in the world’s underdeveloped 
areas. During 1958, for example, the 
Soviet bloc signed economic aid agree- 
ments with free world nations totaling 
a billion dollars—roughly 700 mil- 
lions more than in 1957. 

The extent of our aid is important. 
But far more significant is the pur- 
pose of our assistance and the spirit 
in which we give and lend. Far too 
often we have seemed to the nations 
we plied with loans or grants to be 
less interested in helping them 
achieve a better life than in strength- 
ening them to help “stop Commu- 
nism” for us. This narrow, negative 
approach has hurt us greatly. U 
Thant, Burma’s permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations, put it 
this way in a recent speech in New 
York: “The wealthy West has, of 
course, poured billions of dollars into 


the needy East. But there is one ma- 
jor flaw in the approach, for it makes 
it appear that the West is giving help 
for its own cold war purposes, and 
not because the West shares the 
Asian and African purpose of provid- 
ing a more abundant life.” 


It is all too true that many mem- 
bers of Congress, including some who 
masquerade as progressives, put a cold 
war price tag on every appropriation 
they vote—and the Asians and Afri- 
cans know it, and resent it. It may 
be useless to appeal to Congress on 
any basis of humanitarianism for its 
own sake. But if Congress feels the 
need to be practical and tough- 
minded, it might permit its collective 
mind to wander back to the vision of 
the Marshall Plan of a decade ago. 
Our purpose then was to strengthen 
the economic foundations of coun- 
tries in which we hoped political free- 
dom would survive and flourish. The 
Marshall Plan paid off in Europe— 
handsomely. If the pay-off is our 
principal concern, we can fall back 
for guidance on this most successful 
venture in foreign aid—this time for 
Asia and Africa. 

It isn’t fashionabie to say so out 
loud, but we imagine that a great 
many Americans would secretly ap- 
prove a helping hand simply because 
it is the right thing to do. We say 
secretly because they think it might 
be regarded as soft and sentimental, 
and nobody likes to be caught being 
either or both. Countless Americans, 
if properly approached, might decide 
it was the right thing to do for the 
richest nation on earth, with surplus 
food rotting in storage, to offer assist- 
ance to nations whose people are 
hungry—and without requiring mili- 
tary alliances as a condition of aid. 
It may seem inconceivable to the 
hard-bitten politicians in Congress, 
but many of their constituents are 
prepared to dig for additional tax 
dollars to assist their fellow humans 
around the world—as well as at home 
—even if the foreign recipients of 
our aid do not want to imitate all our 
institutions. It may be equally incon- 
ceivable but we believe it is accurate 
to assert that countless Americans seek 
no greater pay-off than the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes from sharing 
with those whose need is great. 
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Seeds of Revolt 





When they went to the polls last 
November, the people voted for a pro- 
gressive program by landslide majori- 
ties. Conservatives were toppled from 
office in state after state as the voters 
handed Congress as clear a mandate 
for liberal action as our system ever 
produces. Now, after four months of 
the 86th Congress, the record shows 
little if anything achieved that is dif- 
ferent from the record that would 
have been made if the election out- 
come had been reversed and conserva- 
tives had swept the country. 

Both houses of Congress have heavy 
liberal majorities, but they are power- 
less to act. They find their mandate 
torpedoed because their leaders and 
the seniority committee system which 
enthrones Southern tories in seats of 
power stand in their way. The seeds 
of revolt are being planted, however, 
and there is a fighting chance that 
the leadership and the system may be 
driven to atffirmative action if the 
rebellion continues to grow. 

Wisconsin's Senator William Prox- 
mire, a good listener when his ear is 
glued to the ground, launched the re- 
volt with a carefully documented at- 
tack on Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson's “one-man rule” of 
the Senate. Proxmire showed how 
Johnson's arbitrary leadership flouted 
the platform of the Democratic Party 
and the progressive principles which 
carried so many Democrats to victory 
last November. Happily, the revolt 
is now spreading. 


e Senator Joseph S. Clark, highly 
respected Pennsylvania Democrat, 
publicly warned Johnson that younger 
Democrats are becoming “more rest- 
less and frustrated week by week” be- 
cause they are not heard on questions 
of party policy. Clark was highly crit- 
ical of conference committee proced- 
ures which deprive liberals of an 
effective voice in determining the 
final form of legislation. 


e Oregon’s Senator Wayne Morse 
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blasted his party's leadership for be- 
traying the mandate given Democratic 
liberalism in the last election. 


e Michigan’s Senator Pat McNa- 
mara charged that the performance 
of the Democratic leadership on 


the unemployment compensation bill 


raises serious questions in my mind 
about the Senate majority leadership 
—or the lack of it. I am concerned 
because of what I consider a serious 
breakdown in the majority responsi- 
bility in the Senate.” 


e In Johnson's home state of Texas 
the Young Democrats demanded that 
the Majority Leader pay more atten- 
tion to his party platform and the 
counsel of fellow Democrats. By a 
vote of 209 to 75, the Young Demo- 
crats adopted a resolution charging 
that Johnson “has in effect ignored 
some of the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party” and “is not offering true 
Democratic leadership in the tradi- 
tions of the Democratic Party.” 


Morse on the Rampage 





Senator Morse’s outcry against 
Democratic leadership—and others in 
the party—was far and away the most 
devastating. The heavily Democratic 
86th Congress, he said, “is not fulfill- 
ing the clear mandate given to it by 
the voters in the 1958 election. The 
sad fact is that there seems to be no 
real difference between the legislative 
policy of the Democratic leadership 
and the reactionary policies of the 
Republican leaders.” 

The militant Oregonian denounced 
the “phraseological liberals” who com- 
promise with principle for a commit- 
tee assignment. Calling for a com- 
plete housecleaning, Morse urged abo- 
lition of the seniority system which 
permits Congress “to be controlled by 
minority groups. 

“Test the overall legislative record 
of Democratic leadership since the 
Eisenhower Administration has been 
in office,” Morse cried, “and for the 
most part, on most of the great issues, 


you will find that the Democratic 
leadership on Capitol Hill has been 
the Charlie McCarthy in a political 
ventriloquist act. 

“Could it be that we are witnessing 
the tragic political spectacle of both 
of our political parties being in con- 
trol of old, tired, sick, reactionary 
men who lack the zest, creative imagi- 
nation, and basic faith in the ability 
of the American people to decide is- 
sues of self-government for themselves 
provided the facts are not concealed 
from them?” 

This is strong stuff, but we suspect 
it reflects the views of countless 
Americans who feel they have been 
betrayed by the performance of the 
Democratic Party in Congress thus 
far. 


The AEC’s Sorry Record 





Probably no single agency of this 
or any other Administration has been 
so guilty of dishonesty in discharging 
its responsibility to the American 
people as has been the Atomic Energy 
Commission in concealing or mini- 
mizing—or even failing to determine 
accurately—the deadly danger ol 
radioactive fallout resulting from nu- 
clear testing. The gravity of the 
AEC’s guilt stems from the fact that 
no group of men, small in numbers 
and cloaked in almost complete se 
crecy, has ever held such autonomous 
authority over a force of such awe- 
some power. 

The latest evidence of the AEC’s 
concealment of vital knowledge was 
disclosed by Senator Clinton Ander- 
son, chairman of the Joint Congres 


sional Atomic Energy Committee, 
when he forced the AEC to reveal 
that- 


e There is a greater concentration 
of the deadly radioactive Strontium-90 
in the United States than any place on 
earth. 


e This man-made poison is falling 
on us more than twice as fast as the 
AEC had previously admitted. 


These are scientific facts, unrelated 
to “security’—facts the AEC knew 
long before Senator Anderson forced 
their disclosure. The question that 
arises again is this: Can the AEC be 
trusted? The answer, based on the 
record, is, No. 


Over the years, the AEC has first 
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denied and then been forced grudg- 
ingly to concede: 


e That the danger level of radia- 
tion is reached much more rapidly 
than it claimed. 


e That fallout from the now almost 
mythical “clean” bomb is much 
greater than it told the public. 


e That the potential somatic and 
genetic effects of fallout are enormous 
in comparison to its original reassur- 
ing judgment of “insignificant.” 


e That the scientific ability to de- 
tect nuclear tests in a controlled test- 
ban agreement is much greater than 
the AEC has been willing to admit. 


The sorry record of the AEC shows 
clearly that its obsession with the de- 
velopment of nuclear power lies al- 
most exclusively in the realm of mili- 
tary might, regardless of the price that 
human beings may pay in the process. 


Filling the Vacuum 





It is into this vacuum of responsi- 
bility that Senators Anderson and 
Hubert Humphrey have been drawn, 
backed by recommendations of a gov- 
ernment advisory committee headed 
by Dr. Russell H. Morgan of Johns 
Hopkins University. They propose 
that the AEC cease to be its own 
judge, that radioactive fallout be po- 
liced by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, which has the welfare of the 
American people as its principal 
concern. 

A telling argument against the 
AEC’s protestations that it is doing 
an adequate job in the fallout field 
was the publication by Consumer Re- 
ports, in its March issue, of the most 
comprehensive and scientifically accu- 
rate analysis of Strontium-90 content 
of milk in the United States yet made 
available by any private or public 
agency. The AEC, with its billions to 
spend, could have done at least as 
well as a_ small, limited-resource 
publication. 

The AEC has gone its arrogant way 
as long as—or longer than—the 
people of this nation or any other can 
afford. Almost since its inception the 
AEC has eagerly flexed its muscles by 
developing ever greater weapons of 
military destruction, but the Commis- 
sion has consistently ignored, dis- 
torted, or depreciated the possibly dis- 
astrous effects of its developmental 
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testing on the health and well-being 
of the world’s people and _ their 
descendants. 


High Altitude, Low Blow 


The eagerness of the AEC to con- 
tinue nuclear testing, under a smoke- 
screen of deception regarding possible 
consequences, has time and again de- 
layed a potential agreement with the 
Russians on calling a halt to the in- 
sane atomic arms race. Hardly had 
the ink dried on the pages of the 
April Progressive, in which we re- 
ported the Administration's clumsy 
efforts to sabotage the Geneva ban 
talks, when the AEC and the Defense 
Department again invited cries of 
criticism—especially from Congress. 
The New York Times broke the story 
of the AEC’s Argus project—three 
nuclear bombs exploded last fall 300 
miles above the earth’s surface—a 
project still classified, even from 
members of the Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, at the very time 
the headlines were rolling off the 
presses. 

Why the story was released in such 
an inept manner is anybody's guess, 
but a hint concerning the timing 
could be found in the emphasis given 
in the Times story by Defense Depart- 
ment and AEC spokesmen that the 
tests had gone undetected by the Rus- 
sians. This was intended to imply 
that here is one more way the Soviets 
could “sneak” a test. It appeared that 
the Administration was using the high 
altitude tests to deliver a low blow to 
Ambassador Wadsworth and his Ge- 
neva negotiators, already groggy from 
battling the Soviets on one hand and 
a divided Administration on the 
other, at a critical moment in the test 
ban talks. 

But it was quickly revealed that the 
tests were easily detected by American 
scientists, who were looking for them, 
and possibly even by Soviet scientists, 
who were not. Senator Humphrey, in 
another determined effort to save the 
test ban agreement from extinction, 
quickly introduced into the Congres- 
sional Record many pages of scientific 
testimony and discussion from last 
summer's Geneva conference proving 
that the detection of high altitude 
tests was a readily solvable problem, 
and could easily be included in the 
overall inspection plan. 

“The Atomic Energy Comission and 
the Department of Defense,” Humph- 





rey said, “are not promoting effective 
and responsible cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches 
by their leaks and piecemeal, delayed, 
and tardy release of vital information. 
The need and right to know are 
not a slogan, they are a basic re- 
quirement of responsible democratic 
government.” 


Action for Peace 





A few days later, Humphrey took 
what could be the deciding action in 
determining success or failure for the 
Geneva test ban negotiations when he 
introduced a resolution which, if 
passed, would register the Senate's 
support of the Geneva negotiations 
and approval of a nuclear test ban 
under an adequate system of control 
and inspection. Passage of the resolu- 
tion—especially by an overwhelming 
vote—would enormowsly strengthen 
Wadsworth’s hand against the AEC’s 
and Defense Department's outright 
opposition, and the President's and 
State Department's lukewarm support. 

The Soviets have expressed doubt 
—and with good reason—that the 
United States seriously wants to sus- 
pend tests. A defeat of the resolution 
—either in committee or on the floor 
—would almost certainly shatter any 
hopes of reaching accord with the 
Soviet Union on the crucial question 
of halting the poisonous nuclear 
testing. 

Readers of The Progressive who 
share our view that it is vital to call 
a halt to the testing of nuclear 
weapons could take no more positive 
action than to write promptly to their 
Senators urging that they support and 
vote for Senator Humphrey’s resolu- 
tion in behalf of controlled suspen- 
sion of nuclear testing. 


Hate Rides High 


Asbury Howard of Bessemer, Ala- 
bama, is a deeply religious man. He 
has been a member of the Starlight 
Baptist Church for 41 years, served as 
its Sunday school superintendent for 
27 years, and is currently a member 
of its board of deacons. Howard is a 
civic leader as well and has headed 
the Bessemer Voters League for the 
past eight years. 

But Howard is a Negro too. He is 
now serving a 180-day sentence in jail. 
This is his story: In January Howard 
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went to a local sign painter and en- 
gaged him to reproduce a cartoon on 
canvas to be hung inside the head- 


quarters of the Bessemer Voters 
League. The cartoon depicted a Ne- 
gro in chains saying: “Lord help all 
Americans to see that you intended 
human beings to have the same rights. 
Vote today for a better tomorrow.” 

Before the drawing was finished, 
Police Chief Baron seized the canvas 
from the painter and arrested How- 
ard without warrant. A few days later 
Howard was found guilty by Judge 
James Hammonds of violating a city 
ordinance prohibiting the publication 
of “intemperate matter tending to 
provoke a breach of the peace, or any 
matter prejudicial to good morals.” 
The city prosecutor summed up the 
city’s case by saying: “It is my opinion 
that showing a man in chains is preju- 
dicial to good order.” Howard was 
fined $105-and sentenced to serve 180 
days in jail. His appeal was denied 
and he is now serving sentence pend- 
ing an effort to get the case before a 
federal court. 

When Howard left the court room 
after his conviction, he was attacked 
and badly beaten while still in the 
City Hall by 40 or more white men. 
There were 15 or more policemen in 
the vicinity of the attack. The only 
arrest they made was of Howard's son, 
a veteran of the Korean War, who 
sought to protect his father and was 
charged with disorderly conduct and 
resisting arrest. 

Some indication of the reason for 
the mob’s wrath can be seen in the 
fact that since the Voters League 
which Howard heads was formed in 
the mid-1940’s, the number of Negro 
registered voters in Bessemer has risen 
from 75 to 2,000. 

The Howard case represents, in our 
judgment, one of the most flagrant 
displays of racism and one of the most 
shocking violations of civil liberties 
in the South in a long time. The 
American Civil Liberties Union has 
enlisted in the struggle to free 
Howard. So have a number of dis- 
tinguished Americans, including Nor- 
man Thomas, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Liston Pope, 
and A. J. Muste. The FBI is currently 
investigating the case. Unless the 
Department of Justice acts swiftly and 
decisively, this episode in Bessemer 
will stand as a permanent blot on 
Alabama and the United States. 
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It Happens in England Too 





Ian Mikardo, writing in Tribune 
of London, threw some interesting 
light recently on newspaper accuracy 
in reporting public events. Mikardo, 
a Laborite member of Parliament, 
visited the Leipzig Fair at the time 
that the Soviet Union's Nikita 
Khrushchev was haranguing East Ger- 
man audiences in that city. Mikardo, 
along with other British MP's, was 
invited to a luncheon with Khrush- 
chev, with these results in the press: 


e The Daily Express said that 
Khrushchev “sent for Mr. Burnaby 
Drayson, MP,” to come to his table. 
The Daily Mail said that Khrushchev 
“came over to the MP's table, and sat 
down next to Mr. Drayson.” The 
Evening Standard said it was not Mr. 
Drayson but Mikardo who sat next to 
Khrushchev. (In fact none of the MP's 
did: Ulbricht sat on one side of him 
and a Chinese on the other.) 


e The Daily Express quoted verba- 
tim a long conversation between 
Khrushchev and Mikardo. By contrast 
the Evening Standard said that “when 
it came to the exchange between 
Khrushchev and Mikardo there was 
scarcely any speaking at all.” 


e The Daily Express described. the 
affair as being a “bad-tempered attack 
on Mikardo by Khrushchev.” Khrush- 
chev “slapped down Socialist Ian 
Mikardo,” the Daily Express re- 
ported, adding that Khrushchev “re- 
plied sharply” to what Mikardo said. 
The Evening Standard said Mikardo 
was “sternly reprimanded by Khrush- 
chev.” But the News Chronicle said 
that Khrushchev was “joking and twit- 
ting” the MP’s. The Daily Mail went 
further and said: “This was Khrush- 
chev at his most genial, giving the 
cut and thrust of good-humored de- 
bate.” It later quoted a remark Mi- 
kardo made to Khrushchev and added 
that the latter “grinned broadly and 
nodded.” 


Soapy’s “Socialism” 





Right-wing politicians, pundits, and 
publications who have been writhing 
in frustration over the continuing 
success of liberal G. Mennen “Soapy” 
Williams, Michigan's phenomenal six- 
time governor, jumped with ill-con- 
cealed joy when his administration 
was forced to announce that the state 





treasury was empty. A nationwide 
propaganda campaign was launched 
in publications like U. S. News and 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers to 
discredit Williams as a “spender” 
whose “socialist” ideas, fomented by 
the ubiquitious Walter Reuther, had 
brought financial ruin to Michigan. 
Michigan was held up as a horrible 
example of what happens when 
“liberals” control the government, 
creating a “welfare state” with an 
“anti-business” and “pro-labor” cli- 
mate, driving out and discouraging 
industry. 

But the Wall Street Journal, which 
turns as pale as the next conservative 
at the word socialism but which usu- 
ally deals in facts, took a careful look 
and came up with a totally different 
picture. It pointed out that Michigan 
is far from being the only state with 
money problems. “Most states,” it 
said, “are in financial straits and be- 
fore the year is out all but two or 
three will have wrestled with tax and 
spending problems.” The Journal 
found nothing unique about Michi- 
gan’s budget woes. On the contrary, 
it emphasized that Michigan is so 
highly industrialized that the business 
recession hit the state an exceptionally 
crushing blow, cutting tax income 
sharply at the same time welfare 
costs resulting from unemployment 
skyrocketed. 

Answers to specific charges are easy 
to find in the record: 


e “Soapy is a spender”: Williams 
has had a Republican controlled legis- 
lature all through his tenure as gov- 
ernor. Yet his budget recommenda- 
tions have been cut only a token one 
per cent. His Republican opponent 
last fall admitted, “The inescapable 
fact is that more tax money is needed 

. we should economize .. . but 
we must meet legitimite needs fully.” 


e “Williams is driving industry out 
of the state”: A higher proportion of 
Michigan’s economy is in industry 
than is that of any other state. This, 
coupled with the fact that Michigan 
has grown in population more than 
any state except California, is clear 
evidence that industry finds a favor- 
able climate in Michigan. The auto- 
mobile industry alone has invested 
more than $3.5 billion in expansion 
in Michigan since 1950. Charles R. 
Landrigan, executive vice president of 
Detroit Edison, said, “I've never heard 
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of a company that left Michigan be- 
cause of the tax situation.” 


e “Socialism”; this is a red flag, 
rather than an accusation. The closest 
the state has approached anything re- 
sembling the “welfare state” came 
when it had to take over payment of 
relief costs because the city of Detroit 
went broke trying to keep up with the 
massive unemployment in the reces- 
sion. Unemployment in Michigan is 
still running about 12 per cent, more 
than double the national average, and 
thoughtful Michigan business leaders 
agree with the governor that the prob- 
lem must be approached—at least 
right now—as an emergency disaster 
situation. 


An interesting twist in all this is 
that these charges have become rela- 
tively meaningless to Michigan resi- 
dents, who have come to recognize 
them as political propaganda. But 
the national propaganda campaign 
aimed at Williams has so damaged the 
reputation of the state itself that even 
Williams’ opponents have come to his 
defense in alarm. An editorial in the 
Detroit Times reflects this concern: 
“This newspaper did not support 
Governor Williams in the last elec- 
tion nor in previous elections . . . 
whatever [his] shortcomings, Williams 
has never been guilty of maligning 
the industrial or business health of 
Michigan before the nation. . . . He 
has defended and praised his state, 
giving him a moral as well as a po- 
litical victory over sob-sisters among 
his opponents.” 


Right to Work 





Few political issues of recent years 
have roused such violent emotions as 
has right to work legislation. Yet a 
recent report of the Fund for the 
Republic on “Right to Work in Prac- 
tice” concludes thai the right to work 
law “taken by itself, has had a mini- 
mal direct effect.” The author of the 
report, economist Frederic Meyers, 
reached this conclusion after “ten 
years of close observation of labor 
relations in Texas,” which, along with 
18 other states, has a right to work 
Statute. 


The law has borne out neither the 
high expectations of its advocates, nor 
the dire predictions of its opponents, 
Meyers reports. It has not guaranteed 
the individual freedom of workers nor 
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has it destroyed the labor unions. 
More than anything else, it has be- 
come a symbol, both to its advocates 
and to the labor unions. 


But right to work has had a curious, 
unexpected effect: because it weakens 
union discipline among its member- 
ship, the law has made unions less 
responsible, since they must now be 
more responsive to the extreme de- 
mands of vocal minorities. It has 
added, too, to the burdens of manage- 
ment, because the union leadership is 
so eager to retain the support of its 
members that every minor grievance 
is blown up into a major crisis. 


UNICEF—Five Cents a Life 


The cruel toll of hunger, disease, 
and death among humanity's one bil- 
lion children is the somber theme of 
a pamphlet, “Mankind’s Children,” 
describing the work of the United 
Nations’ Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38 Street, New York, at 
25 cents. But there is a bright and 
hopeful theme that parallels the grue- 
some account of the decimation of the 
world’s youth. It is the tremendous 
success UNICEF has achieved in at- 
tacking problems that stagger the 
imagination. 

UNICEF is credited with saving the 
lives or health of 50 million children 
and mothers last year alone. With a 
tiny staff of 400, and a budget of only 
$25 million, the organization is oper- 
ating 325 programs in a hundred 
countries, directly affecting more than 
a half billion people. 

The keystones of UNICEF are co- 
operation and self-help. It draws on 
scores of U.N. and other government 
agencies for technical assistance, and 
upon nations and individuals all over 
the world for financial help, all of it 
voluntary. It requires participating 
countries at least to match UNICEF 
funds, and provide the personnel and 
administration as well. By using its 
funds primarily for basic foods and 
drugs, and to demonstrate and en- 
courage health programs, UNICEF 
has achieved results out of all propor- 
tion to the money it spends. Untold 
numbers of children have been saved 
from death, or blindness, or a life- 
time of crippling illness for as little 
as five cents each. 








Roads to Peace 





A man from Mars would be par- 
donably bewildered at the spectacle 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union threatening each other with 
annihilation on one level, and eagerly 
spending millions on another to enter- 
tain and enlighten each other with 
the greatest talent available in both 
cultures. Yet however different the 
means, the avowed goal is the same— 
peace. We take a rather skeptical 
view of the saber-rattling approach to 
peace, but we are easily enthused by 
the cultural exchange program which 
is bringing the Russian and American 
people closer to mutual respect and 
understanding. 


The most refreshing developments 
in the exchange are the American 
National Exhibition which will open 
in Moscow in July and its Russian 
counterpart which will open in New 
York in June. The U.S. exhibit is 
designed to show the Russians how 
the American people live, and will 
include everything from toys and tele- 
vision to entire homes, boats, and 
automobiles. A specially designed 
movie projector will show pictures on 
seven screens of Americans at home, 
at work, traveling, at school, shop- 
ping, and having fun. More than 300 
American companies are contributing 
millions of dollars in materials and 
manpower—without an opportunity 
to sell a dime’s worth of goods. The 
government is putting up $3.5 million 
—and getting not a whisper of propa- 
ganda for its policies in return. 

Harold C. McClellan, Los Angeles 
industrialist, who is general manager 
of the exhibition, says, “There will be 
nothing political or military in the 
show. We are trying to keep propa- 
ganda out of it. We don’t talk about 
the capitalistic system, or any other 
system of government. We want to 
show the Soviet people how we live 
without saying, “This is the way you 
should live.’ It would be presump- 
tuous for us to go over there and tell 
them what they should do.” 


When McClellan approached Amer- 
ican business in this spirit, he was 
amazed at the generous and interested 
response. Russian cooperation and 
enthusiasm were equally high—there 
will be no censorship of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers or other publica- 
tions, for example. 


The PROGRESSIVE 
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American Farm Paradox 





The POVERTY of ABUNDANCE 


by ROBERT G. LEWIS 








— Tart Benson has spent more 
money in six years as Secretary 
of Agriculture than the combined 
outlays of all the previous Secretaries 
who have held the post since it was 
created 97 years ago. 

If he stays on in the Cabinet— 
which seems probable—and if he con- 
tinues to spend public money at 
the present rate—which appears in- 
evitable—Secretary Benson's total ex- 
penditures in eight years will be well 
on the way to doubling everything 
that has gone before. The Library of 
Congress recently totted up the pub- 
lic expenditures of Secretary Benson's 
predecessors all the way back to 1862. 
The total came to $27.6 billion. Ben- 
son's total spending bill will reach 
$31 billion at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, and he’s still going 
strong. 

The current estimate of federal 
expenditures for agriculture in fiscal 
year 1959 is $6.9 billion. In 1951, to- 
tal expenditures amounted to only 
$650 million—less than a tenth as 
much. 

Ezra Taft Benson as a profligate 
spender does not jibe at all with the 
image of the man that is commonly 
fixed in the public mind. It is one of 
the bewildering ironies of our time 
that Benson’s record should be at 
such extreme variance from the pic- 
ture of conservative, thrifty, almost 
parsimonious regard for the taxpay- 
er’s comfort which is projected upon 
the public screen by his personality, 
his speeches—and his public relations. 

The budgetary term “expend- 
itures” is a poor measure of the cost 
of the farm program to the public 
particularly when used in short-term 
comparisons. It represents gross out- 
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lays by the Department during the 
year, without reflecting anticipated 
recovery of funds, repayable loans, 
expenditures properly chargeable 
against other years’ operations, large 
amounts expended for foreign aid, 
and many millions of dollars spent 
for services to the public and other 
government agencies. 

President Eisenhower himself was 
the first to employ this distortion in 
talking of farm program costs, and he 
has persisted in doing so. In fact, he 
turns the implicit misconception into 
explicit misinformation: repeatedly 
he has referred to Agriculture budget 
expenditures as accounting for half 
or so of farmers’ total net income, 
which has been running at $13 bil- 
lion and under per year recently. 

The true picture of net losses to 
the government on farm price sup- 
port operations is startling enough. 
Losses last year alone amounted to 
almost $1.1 billion—more than the 
total for the entire 20 years under the 
Administrations of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman. By June 30 the to- 
tal value of farm surpluses in govern- 
ment hands will amount to about $9 
billion—more than six times as much 
as in 1953. The size of the surplus 
and the amount of price support loss- 
es will grow even more next year. 

Compounding the ironic paradox 
of Benson's record is the bitterness 
of the farmers’ resentment. In nor- 
mally Republican strongholds of the 
Corn Belt and the Great Plains states, 
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where Republicans enjoyed almost a 
total monopoly on House and Senate 
seats when Benson took office in 
1953, the Democratic tide has now 
swept well beyond half way toward 
a complete reversal of the “solid Re- 
publican” tradition. 

The dimensions of the farm in- 
come problem are equally startling. 
The realized net incomes of farm op 
erators in 1958 is estimated at $13 
billion; although higher than last 
year, this is 21 per cent less than 
in 1951, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture predicts a further decline 
of five to ten per cent in 1959. The 
long decline in farmers’ incomes has 
run counter to the rest of the econo- 
my. Total national income rose 27 
per cent from 1951 to 1958, and total 
non-farm personal incomes climbed 


43 per cent. 


To compare farm income with it- 
self does not adequately answer the 
question of equity. The total per 
capita income of farm families—both 
from farming and non-farm sources 
—averaged 56 per cent of the aver- 
age for non-farm families in 1951. 
In 1957 there were 3,330,000 fewer 
persons living on farms, but their 
average per capita incomes dropped 
to only 46 per cent of the non-farm 
average. 

Nor can the disparity in returns to 
farmers be explained away as a con- 
sequence of millions of unproductive, 
inefficient, and submarginal small 
farmers dragging down the over-all 
average. There are millions of people 
with low incomes in the general pop- 
ulation too—the unemployed, the 
non-employable, relief cases, old age 
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pensioners, the poorly-paid house- 
hold workers, and millions of low- 
wage unorganized workers in indus- 
try, service trades, offices, and 
retailing. 

The fact is that substantial, com- 
petent, skilled, and efficient farm op- 
erators are receiving returns far too 
low to compensate them adequately 
for their labor, management skill, 
capital investment, and risk. The 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that after allowing a charge for 
capital at the current interest rate on 
farm mortgages, Corn Belt grain 
farmers, with an average investment 
of $100,000 in 233 acres of land and 
other farm capital, received only 66 
cents an hour as a return on labor 
of the farm operator and his family 
in 1957. 

How can this drastic decline in 
the fortunes of the farmer be squared 
with the avowed aim of the present 
Administration to free him and to 
strengthen his standing in the Amer- 
ican economy? 

The perplexing and dismaying pre- 
dicament into which the Eisenhower 
Administration’s agricultural affairs 
have fallen is the consequence of its 
attempt to face two ways at once on 
farm policy. 

One face is turned toward conserv- 
ative orthodoxy. It evokes an image 
of stern determination to cut out 
this farm “subsidy” nonsense, to free 
the farmers from federal regimenta- 
tion, and to straighten out once and 
for all the “mess” that 20 years of 
Democratic “meddling” brought up- 
on American agriculture. 

The other face is turned toward 
the farmers—with an eye cocked at 
farm belt ballot boxes. 

In his 1952 Presidential campaign, 
General Eisenhower declared for 
“not merely 90 per cent of parity— 
but full parity!” The Associated Press 
described at length the promised 
“plan which he said would guarantee 


present price supports for another 
two years and then would lead to 
higher prices for the farmers.” 

In 1956, the President redoubled 
his bid for the farmers’ favor. 
“Ahead,” he promised, lies “full in- 
come parity,” which he defined as the 
farmers’ “full share in our country’s 
good times.” The “full income par- 
ity” promised in 1956 was almost 
exactly double the 100 per cent of 
price parity promised in 1952. Farm 
prices actually averaged 100 per cent 
of parity in 1952, but farmers’ in- 
comes reached only 52 per cent of 
parity with non-farmers. 

Earnest assurances were echoed in 
the interim by Secretary Benson. 
“The retreat of farm prices and in- 
comes . . . seems to have been stopped 
a few short months after we took 
office,” he told the National Grange 
in November, 1953. A year later he 
told the Farm Bureau, “We are head- 
ed in the right direction at last!” 
Another two years and he was assur- 
ing a feed dealers’ convention that 
“The downward slide in prices . . 
has been checked. Yes, we are on the 
right track, and we are going to stay 
on it!” 

Yet at the end of 1958, farm prices 
averaged only 80 per cent of parity— 
a measure of constant purchasing 
power. This is the lowest since the 
years before World War II. 

The Administration’s ambivalent 
farm policy posture has proved im- 
possible to manage. The grotesque 
twin-headed policy has wandered side- 
wise into a deepening blind al- 
ley where it has become hopelessly 
mired in its own contradictions. 

Secretary Benson readily fixes the 
blame for his difficulties—squarely 
on the heads of his predecessors. In 
his sixth year’s summing-up on De- 
cember 31, 1958, Benson acknowl- 
edged the continuing “serious prob- 
lems . . . which,” he said, “have been 


developing from the old, unsound 
programs.” 
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However, an objective review by 
the Library of Congress disclosed that 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
received from Congress close to every- 
thing it has requested in farm legisla- 
tion. Democrats and farm-belt Re- 
publicans have complained noisily, 
but not a single major Administra- 
tion proposal has been turned down. 


The truth is that the Administra- 
tion has never proposed a fundamen- 
tal correction of the shortcomings of 
the farm program that it inherited 
from the Democrats in 1953. 

Under this program, market prices 
for a limited number of farm com- 
modities were “supported.” The gov- 
ernment offered loans at 90 per cent 
of the parity price to producers who 
would agree to store their crops and 
hold them off the market. If market 
prices rose above 90 per cent of 
parity, the farmer could pay off his 
loan and sell his products. If not, the 
government took possession of the 
stored commodities in full satisfac- 
tion of the loan. 

Some commodities—including 
cheese, butter, and dried milk—were 
“supported” by outright purchase at 
the 90 per cent of parity price. 

The fatal inadequacies of the rigid 
90 per cent of parity program were 
sharply accented by the gigantic crop 
of 1948. The law permitted only six 
“basic” crops—corn, cotton, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts—to be 
brought under any form of control 
on output. Acreage diverted from 
basic crops was certain to be shifted 
immediately to others. The big feed 
supply soon marched to market—on 
the hoof, in the milk can, in the egg 
case and chicken crate. There was no 
way to protect the tumbling markets 
save an out-pouring of federal funds 
to buy livestock products and other 
non-basics. 


This does not mean that, inade- 
quate as it was for an orderly, com- 
prehensive job, the narrowly-based 
rigid supports program was altogeth- 
er ineffective. Calculations indicate 
that the farm food product price 
level would have fallen some 50 per 
cent between 1951 and 1955, instead 
of the 20 per cent that actually oc- 
curred, if the government had not 
been accumulating stocks under this 
program. 
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The ambitious “Brannan Plan” 
proposals were advanced by the Tru- 
man Administration early in 1949 to 
cope with the impending collapse of 
the rigid 90 per cent of parity pro- 
gram. It provided for three main re- 
forms: 


One—Full coverage for a broader 
range of commodities than the six 
“basics,” to extend protection to a 
more realistic cross-section of agricul- 
ture, and to cope with the tendency 
to shift acreage from basic crops to 
others. 


Two—A wider and more flexible 
choice of methods of support, includ- 
ing direct payments to farmers. 


Three—Authorization to apply ef- 
fective measures for controlling pro- 
duction of any supported commodity 
in rough conformity to demand. 


The Korean War temporarily 
masked the long-range shortcomings 
of the rigid 90 per cent of parity sup- 
port program. But as the wartime 
surge in demand faded, they reap- 
peared with increased force. Farm 
prices plunged sharply below 100 per 
cent of parity beginning late in 1952. 

Despite the forewarnings, the 
Eisenhower Administration’s farm 
policy was bound by the President's 
campaign-time endorsement of rigid 
90 per cent supports. “And here and 
now, without any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts,’ I say 
to you that I stand behind—and the 
Republican Party stands behind— 
the support laws now on the books,” 
General Eisenhower had declared at 
Kasson, Minn., adding: “These price 
supports are only fair to the farmer 
to underwrite the exceptional risk he 
is now taking.” 

The liabilities of the rigid support 
system mounted swiftly, in the form 
of heavy outlays for surplus stocks 
acquired by the government. Market- 
ing quota controls were imposed with 
maximum severity, but the land and 
other resources forced out of produc- 
tion of basic crops were simply shift- 
ed to others. Farm income slumped 
severely. 

In 1954 the two-year commitment 
to rigid supports endorsed by the 
campaigning General Eisenhower ex- 
pired. The burden of surplus stocks 
was already embarrassing, and its fu- 
ture dimensions were foreseeable. 
The political revolt against Republi- 
canism was already running strong 
in the farm belt. 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The Too Abundant Life 


In direct contradiction of Eisenhow- 
er’s specific campaign pledge to give 
other crops “the same protection now 
available to the basics,” Secretary 
Benson used his discretionary author- 
ity to reduce prices of non-basic crops 
at every opportunity. And in 1954 
the President asked Congress to ac- 
tivate the “sliding scale” system of 
supports originated in 1948 by the 
Republican 80th Congress but re- 
peatedly withheld from operation by 
subsequent Congresses. 

The “sliding scale” system was 
based on a theory that cutting 
farm prices would result in lower 
production and increased markets. 
Farmers were assured that the down- 
ward slide in basic commodity prices 
would allow the surpluses to be 
absorbed, whereupon prices would 
rise in a market free from govern- 
ment controls. 

Few farmers believed the promise 
of better times through lower prices, 
but the Administration's claque of 
theorists and publicists happily em- 
braced the illusion of relief from 
heavy government farm program 
costs. The illusion persisted with re- 
markable durability, although gov- 
ernment costs continued to mount, 
controls on farmers were tightened 
more than ever, and farm prices 
skidded dizzily. 

The only important discrepancy 
between what the Administration has 
asked and Congress has given in the 
way of farm legislation occurred in 


the 1954 “sliding scale” law. The Ad- 
ministration wanted authority to cut 
price supports all the way from 90 
to 75 per cent of parity the first 
year—in 1955. Congress demurred, 
allowing farmers two years to absorb 
the full shock of the one-sixth slash 
in gross incomes. 

Benson still harks back to the half- 
way stopper on the sliding scale’s 
action in 1955 as his prize example of 
Congressional obstinacy against do- 
ing right. 

But under the campaign-time guns 
of 1956, President Eisenhower over- 
ruled the price support rates set by 
Benson under the new sliding scale 
law, and boosted them back approx- 
imately to the mid-point set by Con- 
gress for the year before. What had 
been too much too soon for Con- 
gress in 1955 was too much too soon 
for the Republican National Com- 
mittee one year later. 

Administration farm planners ap- 
proached the 1956 Presidential elec- 
tion in near panic. Hog prices crashed 
to depression levels in December 1955 
—to only 50 per cent of parity. Re- 
publican farm belt politicians pre- 
vailed at last in the White House. 
Something had to be done. 


The “soil bank” was the major 
product of political panic in 1956. 
During the 1955 session Congression- 
al soil bank plans were flatly reject- 
ed by the Administration. As late as 
three months before the President's 
annual farm message, top officials 
were still publicly opposing the 
scheme. 

But in January 1956, the President 
recommended to Congress that farm- 
ers be paid if they would leave part 
of their cropland unplanted or “il 
the crop thereon, if any, shall be 
plowed under or otherwise physically 
incorporated into the soil.” 

This was a drastic reversion to the 
emergency policies of 1933. The Re- 
publican “soil bank” engendered a 
mighty effort at reshuffling the con- 
servative rhetoric that had been di- 
rected for a quarter-century against 
this kind of thing. In a speech at the 
National Farm Institute in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on February 17, 1956, 
Secretary Benson said: 

“Destroying food in a day when 
there are millions who suffer from 
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malnutrition is just neither Christian 
nor American. You remember the 
public outcries against the killing of 
little pigs in the "30s, the pouring of 
kerosene over millions of bushels of 
potatoes in the ‘40s. 

“There is one other way, the only 
sound way yet devised. It is the heart 
of the Administration's new provi- 
sions for a broadened farm program 

. the Soil Bank. ...” 

Conceived as a forthright, massive, 
and expensive effort to curb farm 
output, the Soil Bank did not live 
up to expectations. In three years’ 
time, farmers were paid more than 
one and a half billion dollars to de- 
stroy or not plant their crops. Farm- 
ers were paid from half to three- 
quarters of market prices for not 
producing crops. 

The gigantic tide of government 
payments pumped millions of badly 
needed dollars into farmers’ pockets. 
But it failed to solve the farm prob- 
lem, and passed unmourned into his- 
tory last year. 

With the soil bank “busted” and 
all in conspicuous shambles, Admin- 
istration doctrine has now retreated 
all the way back to the comforting 
convention of the pre-New Deal era: 
the marketplace should regulate ag- 
riculture. Price supports should be re- 
duced until they do not “artificially” 
support prices, and the parity concept 
itself should be discarded. This, in 
essence, is the heart of the President's 
and Secretary's recommendations to 
the present Congress. 


The Administration scored a signal 
advance toward its now-acknowl- 
edged goal in 1958, and it furnishes 
a crowning example of the breath- 
taking contradictions that have char- 
acterized Benson's stewardship. 

Corn growers were offered the 
choice of higher supports this year 
than were available to producers last 
year, combined with wide-open aban- 
donment of all controls on planting, 
versus the old, weakened program of 
feeble controls and faint supports. 
Not surprisingly, farmers voted 3-to-1 
for the short run advantage; they 
were willing to settle for one big year 
at Uncle Sam’s expense, and let the 
Democrats clean up after the ball. 

Benson designed and lobbied for 
the bill, and praised it as “steps in 
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the right direction.” It is marching 
the nation straight to a final extrava- 
ganza of spending and surplus that 
will dwarf everything that has gone 
before. 

Last year’s corn crop was an all- 
time record; Department of Agri- 
culture crop reporters foresee a stag- 
gering 12 per cent boost above that 
in 1959. Farmers are pulling out their 
fences and planting corn from boun- 
dary to boundary. 

Both the Republican Administra- 
tion and the Democratic opposition 
share the blame for the lack of real- 
ism and logic in our farm policies. 
There has been little effort in the 
political debate on the farm issue to 
define the real choices that confront 
us, and the hard facts that delimit 
them. Administrative action has stood 
infirmly upon serious misconceptions 
as to the nature of our agricultural 
economy, the range of choices open 
to us, and the real consequences of 
the alternatives. All too often the 
opposition has contented itself with 
pointing out the incongruities as they 
appeared. 

The primary characteristic of the 
agricultural economy that sets it 
apart from all other major industries 
and furnishes the basic cause of the 
farm problem is the remarkable lack 
of variation from year to year in 
the total resources employed in farm 
production. Farmers simply put every 
resource at their command into an 
annual effort for maximum produc- 
tion, regardless of price and income 
consequence. During the period 1920 
to 1950 the index of total inputs in 
agriculture moved within the narrow 
range of 100 to 110 and showed no 
discernible trend. 


It is really not surprising that farm- 
ers should put all their available re- 
sources—of labor, land, machinery, 


livestock, and capital—into each 


year’s production effort. Farmers are 
generally hard-pressed for money, and 
their motive is to produce as much 
as they can to increase their income. 
Individual farmers are the decision- 
making unit, and the individual 
farmer by himself can have no per- 
ceptible influence upon total supply 
and prices by withholding his re- 
sources; he has no bargaining power. 
Nor can farm resources be shifted 
readily to non-farm uses. If the farm- 
er himself gets another job in town, 
his land and other productive re- 
sources will be sold or rented to an- 
other farmer. The farmer has little 
choice, if he wants to improve his in- 
come, but to buckle down and work 
as hard as he can on the farm. For 
these reasons, the full farm resources 
of each farm are almost certain to re- 
main in the farm production race. 

The lack of long-term variation in 
total agricultural inputs is a result 
of the relatively constant acreage of 
farm land and the farmers’ urge to 
produce as much as he possibly can. 
Barely enough new farm land has 
been developed, particularly since 
1920, to offset the requirements for 
suburban growth, highways, airports, 
and other non-farm uses. As new, 
more efficient technology makes it 
possible for farmers to cut down on 
the amounts of some kinds of farm 
inputs, other types of inputs are sub- 
stituted. For example, the total labor 
used in all farm work held almost 
constant at 23 billion man-hours per 
year from 1910 through 1935, then 
declined sharply by nearly 40 per cent 
by 1957. But the increased employ- 
ment of capital by farmers just about 
offset the declining use of labor in 
agriculture to hold the total resources 
used almost constant. 


The dynamic man-made variable 
in agriculture that accounts for the 
long-run expansion of American 
farm production is technological ad- 
vance—increased output per unit of 
input. Willard W. Cochrane, profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota and presi- 
dent-elect of the American Farm 
Economics Association, says: “This 
rate of increase [in farm production] 
must be ascribed to technological ad- 
vance; there is nothing else to ascribe 
it to . . . Farm operators generally 
have adopted a wide range of new 
and improved production methods, 
improved plant varieties, improved 
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breeds of livestock, improved sanita- 
tion practices, the general purpose 
tractor and endless machine hookups; 
new methods of insect and pest con- 
trol, supplementary irrigation, new 
views on fertilizer application, im- 
proved feeding practices and so on.” 

Technological advance depends 
upon two principal factors: the avail- 
ability to farmers of improved tech- 
niques, and their ability to adopt 
them. There is a considerable back- 
log of improved techniques not yet 
universally applied by farmers. The 
effective limiting factor is more gen- 
erally the ability of farmers to adopt 
the improved technology they know 
about, and this limit is the available 
capital for investing in the new ma- 
chinery, breeding stock, and produc- 
tion supplies. When farm prices and 
incomes are poor, technological ad- 
vance is slow or non-existent; when 
prices and incomes are good it has 
been rapid. 

The readiness of farmers to adopt 
technological advances has enormous- 
ly important and often overlooked 
implications for farm policy. Farmers 
are undoubtedly the most persistent 
“savers” in our society. Young farm- 
ers manage to squeeze money for 
farm improvements out of meager in- 
comes amounting to 50 cents to a dol- 
lar an hour on their labor, at the 
cost of severe deprivation of their 
family living standard. As they grow 
older, the habit lingers. It is almost 
universally true that the farmer's 
cows will have running water in the 
barn before his wife gets it in the 
house. To suppose the farmer's wife 
resents this would betray a city 
dweller’s lack of understanding; a 
farm wife is aware that running 
water for the cows is a capital in- 
vestment which will increase family 
income, while running water in the 
kitchen is primarily a consumption 
expenditure. 

Technological advance in agricul- 
ture is grossly exaggerated by extra- 
ordinary surges in demand such as 
those of the wartime and internation- 
al famine emergencies in the 1940's. 
The national government pleaded 
that farmers expand production to 
the maximum possible limits. Farm 
prices rose sharply in response to the 
increased market demand—which 
certainly represented genuine social 
needs. Just as promptly, farmers 


plowed back much of their added 
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Drudgery of Modern Farming 


income into technological advances. 
When the unusual demands tapered 
off, the expanded U.S. farm plant 
could not be scaled down according- 
ly. And the government inherited a 
share of the responsibility for adjust- 
ing the farmer to the declining mar- 
ket demand. 

Maintained by a steady level of 
inputs and given a persistent upward 
thrust by technological advances, 
farm products pour out of the Ameri 
can fields and pastures in a steadily 
rising flood, in peace and war, good 
times and bad, high prices and low, 
fair weather and foul. Farmers shift 
their production from one commodity 
to others in response to changes in 
price and other factors, but their ag 
gregate output, individual and total, 
is invariably the most they can pro- 
duce. In the first half of this century, 
total farm output increased by an 
average of two per cent per year; ad- 
justed for abnormal weather, no 
year’s output varied by more than 
four per cent from the year before. 
Technological advance is a hand on 
the throttle of farm production, but 
it is a hand that can only hold still 
or push ahead; productive steam, 
once turned into the farm economy, 
can not be shut off by any device yet 
applied. 

Manufacturing production varies 
much more sharply. In contrast to the 
comparable maximum year-to-year 
change of four per cent in farm pro- 
duction, U.S. manufacturing produc- 
tion declined 17, 18, and 23 per 


cent below the preceding year in 
each of the depression years of 1930, 
1931, and 1932. The cumulative drop 
in annual manufacturing output in 
the three years was 48 per cent; farm 
output increased three per cent in 
the same period. On the econom 
ic up-sswing, manufacturing output 
jumped 46 per cent in just two years 
after Pearl Harbor, while farm out 
put gained only nine per cent. 

The demand side of the farm econ 
omy is approximately as stable as the 
supply side. For one thing, the di 
mensions of the human stomach do 
not change from day to day, year to 
year, or even from generation to gen- 
eration. Over the past 50 years Ameri 
cans have consumed close to 1565 
pounds of food per capita each year. 

However, this does not mean that 
per capita consumption of farm re 
sources has not increased. Consump 
tion of more expensive, high resource 
using foods has increased sharply as 
average family incomes have risen. 
Since 1919 consumption of meats rose 
24 per cent, and dairy products ex- 
clusive of butter by 31 per cent. At 
the same time, consumption of such 
low-resource-using foods as potatoes 
dropped 46 per cent and of flour and 
cereals by 26 per cent. 

Thus the rising American standard 
of living has increased the per capita 
market for farm resources, Less grain 
is consumed directly by humans; more 
is fed to livestock to produce more 
expensive foods. But there is evidence 
that this manner of expanding the 
market for farm output 18 approach 
ing its limit. A study of family food 
consumption by income groups made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture in 1955 shows that some 60 pet 
cent of the total U.S. population has 
already achieved a standard of living 
beyond which further increases in 
income will have little effect upon 
consumption of farm food resources 


This leaves population growth as 
the major expander of domestic food 
consumption. U.S. population is cur 
rently expanding at an annual rate 


of about 1.8 per cent. This 
responds to an average annual in 
crease of slightly more than two pet 
cent in farm output since 1950. The 
tiny, fractional margin by which sup 
ply—generated by technological ad- 


cor- 
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vance in agricukture—out-runs and 
stays ahead of a rising level of do- 
mestic civilian demand fed mainly by 
population increase, is the basic key 
to the American farm problem. 

Small as the true annual farm sur- 
plus may be, it is extremely signifi- 
cant in relation to farm prices and 
incomes, because the aggregate do- 
mestic demand for food is severely in- 
elastic. Just as the study of food con- 
sumption patterns showed that addi- 
tional family income results in little 
qualitative and quantitative change 
in food purchases by most families, 
so it is with retail food prices. Con- 
sumers shift their food buying from 
one product to another when specific 
prices change, but tend to maintain 
a stable standard of diet. And as 
more lower-income families rise 
above the diet-improving range of in- 
comes, the demand for farm food 
products can be expected to become 
increasingly inelastic. 

Professor Cochrane, who has made 
particularly enterprising studies of 
the supply and demand elasticities 
for food, calculates that the demand 
elasticity for food at retail under 
contemporary conditions is so small 
that an increase of two per cent in 
the supply of food will drive retail 
food prices down by 10 per cent. But 
this is not the worst of it from the 
farmer's standpoint. Farmers are now 
getting only 40 cents of the consum- 
er's food dollar. The costs and profits 
which account for the other 60 cents 
are not affected; they have climbed 
substantially throughout the recent 
period of falling farm prices. The 
entire 10 per cent drop in retail 
prices must come out of the farmer's 
10 cents; in other words, prices farm- 
ers receive will drop 25 per cent. 

rhis, ther, is the economic dilem- 
ma of American agriculture. The pic- 
ture is almost unique in our present- 
day economy. Farm prices are fash- 
ioned by the interaction of an 
unmanaged, ever-burgeoning supply 
countered by severely inelastic de- 
mand, with technological advance 
characteristically out-running popu- 
lation growth. As a result, farm prices 
and farmers’ incomes are subject to 
chronic depression, relieved only by 
intermittent surges in demand aris- 
ing from war or other unusual 
circumstances. 


The Administration’s confused at- 
tempts to achieve an automatic 
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rationalization of the farm problem 
by resorting to the antiquated law 
of supply and demand have been 
completely inadequate to cope with 
the powerful forces at work. 

The “sliding scale” was ineffective 
in discouraging production; controls 
on the basics were effective in shunt- 
ing the surplus problem from one 
group of commodities to others, but 
did nothing to cope with the overall 
farm price decline. Prices settled 


quickly and rested on the reduced 
supports; the sliding scale proved to 
be equally as rigid as 90 per cent of 
parity—but at a lower price level. 


Even the massive “soil bank” plan 
foundered on one of the simple ver- 
ities of farm economics: it limited 
only one of the inputs available for 
farm production—land. Undiminish- 
ed total quantities of labor, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, and other farm inputs 
were applied to the reduced acreage, 
resulting in increased yields per acre. 

Moreover, there was little genuine 
will on the part either of farmers or 
of the administrators to make it 
truly effective. Many millions of dol- 
lars were paid to destroy crops that 
were already dead—killed by drought 
and frost and flood. Much of the 
acreage put into the soil bank was 
far less productive than claimed; the 
poorest acres went in first. Loose ad- 
ministration and the lack of identi- 
fication of the soil bank with a genu- 
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ine will and realistic complementary 
programs to raise and maintain farm 
prices were translated into extremely 
poor morale among the farmers who 
participated. 

The proposal now favored by the 
Administration—to abandon “parity” 
and fix supports at 75 to 90 per cent 
of the average market price of the 
preceding three years—can afford 
no more immediate relief than the 
earlier switch from rigid 90 per cent 
of parity supports to the sliding scale. 
Moreover, it could not be enacted in 
time to apply to any crops earlier 
than 1960. 

Under the new proposal, farm 
prices would drop by as much as 25 
per cent in the first year, tapering 
off to about three to eight per cent a 
year. But farm output would not be 
restrained nor demand importantly 
increased nor large governmental 
outlays avoided until farm prices had 
descended to drastic limits. 

One limit would be the point at 
which farmers’ incomes became so 
low that they had no money to invest 
in technologica! improvements to cut 
their production costs, increase their 
efficiency, and so boost overall farm 
production enough to keep up with 
or ahead.of population growth. This 
is very low indeed and measures ex- 
treme deprivation. 

Another limit is the point at which 
American farm products would move 
into aggressive competition in world 
trade. In many respects this repre- 
sents a’ dangerous route; a sharp 
break in world wheat prices would 
gravely undermine the economies of 
such allies as Canada, for example. 
And many smaller countries whose 
internal stability depends heavily up- 
on the proceeds from relatively small 
exports of agricultural and other 
raw materials might be endangered 
by large-scale American exports. 

Long before any such drastic limits 
are reached, the more pragmatic limit 
of political toleration will assert it- 
self on behalf of the badgered tax- 
payer and the bedeviled farmer, to 
demand rational and economic man- 
agement of the American people's 
stake in agriculture. 

The range of choices, dangers, and 
opportunities presented to the nation 
by the fundamental revolution now 
underway in our farming system will 
be described in a concluding article 
next month. 
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by SHERWOOD ROSS 


“If, as is sometimes said, the past 
is prologue, this record, to those 
who believe that _ traditional 
American liberty even yet holds 
a place in its competitive struc- 
ture for the individual enter- 
priser, forewarns of the annihila- 
tion of the small businessman in 
a field of competitive endeavor 
historically local in nature. The 
rise of the giant, Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., characterized by ac- 
quisition . Seemingly without 
end, is one of the prime exam- 
ples of the revision of the com- 
petitive structure of the dairy 
products industry in the last 
quarter century.” 


tar ELOQUENT plea of the public 
counsel before the hearing exam- 
iner of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the still undecided case 
against the Foremost Dairies Corpor- 
ation supplies, in capsule, the reason 
behind the FTC's bid to prove that 
Foremost, along with three other cor- 
porate giants, has come to dominate 
the dairy industry. This domination 
has been achieved by methods alleg- 
edly in violation of the Clayton Act, 
which prohibits corporation mergers 
that “lessen competition, or tend to 
create a monopoly,” and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, which pro- 
hibits unfair competitive practices. 
The result of these FTC complaints, 
in addition to the probe by an ag- 
gressive House Committee on Small 
Business, has been to keep the Big 
Four of Dairyland—National Dairy 
Products (Sealtest), the Borden Com- 
y, Foremost, and Beatrice Foods 
(Meadowgold)—almost constantly on 
the witness stand. 
Much more is at stake than appears 
on the surface in this legal battle 
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MILKSHED 


between the government and the 
dairy corporations over who controls 
the American milkshed, and how it 
is controlled. The Congressional in- 
vestigation and the decisions of the 
hearing examiner will affect the wel- 
fare of our 1,500,000 dairy farmers, 
the future of hundreds of small, in- 
dependent milk producers, thousands 
of small grocers, and the pocketbooks 
of 170,000,000 Americans. 

As a result of the acquisition of 
small milk producers, virtually in 
wholesale lots, the Big Four now con 
trol 20 per cent of all fluid milk sales 
in the United States. Accordingly, 
since 1954, the FTC has cited the 
four for merger practices which 
“tend to create a monopoly” or “les- 
sen competition.” Some idea of the 
wealth, power, and resources at the 
disposal of these giant organizations 
may be gained from examining their 
corporate records: 


e National Dairy operates more 
than 400 concerns, many of which, 
like Kraft Foods, control subsidiar- 
ies of their own. In a pending com- 
plaint, the FTC charges that Na- 
tional’s sales have increased 39 per 
cent—from $906,000,000 in 1950, to 
$1,260,000,000 in 1955—as a result of 
its 40 acquisitions. 


e Borden's, with hundreds of satel- 
lites producing in 48 states and 
numerous markets overseas, has in- 
creased its sales from $613,000,000 in 
1950, to $810,000,000 in 1955, because 
of its pattern, the FTC claims, of 
“steady encroachment” in climinat- 
ing competitors. 





SHERWOOD ROSS, a Chicago publicist, 
hes written for a number of magazines 
and newspapers, including American 
City and Ebony. 





e Foremost, which holds the dis- 
tinction of having led all U.S. cor- 
porations in total mergers for the 
years 1948 through 1954, increased 
its sales sevenfold during the 1950 
54 period because of them, the FTC 
contends. Foremost sales rose from 
$52,000,000 to $375,000,000 in that 
time. The growth of its corporate 
assets—like those of the other dairy 
leaders—directly paralleled the rise 
of its sales. Foremost’s assets soared 
797 per cent between 1950 and 1954. 

e Beatrice Foods, which operates 
some 300 enterprises in 29 states, in- 
creased its net sales by 58 per cent 
from $205,000,000 to $325,000,000 
in the 1950-55 period, a consequence 
of mergers that violate the Clayton 
Act, the FTC has charged. 


As these huge dairy corporations, 
in their apparently ceaseless cycle of 
merger, growth, and merger, have 
enjoyed record sales and profits while 
farm prices have declined and con 
sumer prices have advanced, it is lit 
tle short of amazing that so little 
public outcry has been heard. Editors 
seem indifferent to the fact that one 
third of all American families 
deficient in calcium; two families in 
ten will not purchase a quart of milk 
this month; and the world's wealthi- 
nation languishes in fifteenth 
place on the list of world dairy-prod- 
uct consumers. 
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Some of the reasons for this poor 
showing are not hard to find. Florida 
provides a fairly typical example of 
why dairy products pile up. There, 
three of the Big Four—Foremost, 
Borden's, and National—control 36 
per cent of milk sales in Miami, 59 
per cent in Jacksonville, and 60 per 
cent in Tampa, according to figures 
supplied by the FTC. The housewife 
has to pay the milkman 28 cents a 
quart in Miami and Tampa, and 30 
cents a quart in Jacksonville. The 
result has been a surplus of milk on 
the farms while people in the cities 
who need it have to go without milk 
“Now what could have caused a sur- 
~ of milk in Florida?” chided the 

iry Record magazine last summer 
“Could it possibly have been prices 
which, month after month and year 
after year, with only an occasional 
exception, are the highest in the 
nation?” 
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But if the breadwinner’s wife has 
been paying gold rush prices for 
milk, the dairy farmer has seen only 
the dust and not the nuggets. Repre- 
sentative Department of Agriculture 
figures for the sale of half-gallon 
containers (February, 1958) prove 
this rather conclusively: 


Housewife Middleman Farmer 
Pays Takes Gets 


New York 49% 23c 26c 
Oklahoma City 4% 27c 22c 
Louisville 4\c 22c 19¢ 
Chicago 4ic 23c 18c 
Dayton 40 2lc 19% 

New York World-Telegram and 
Sun reporter Joseph Alvarez, viewing 
“The Milk Muddle,” in September 
1957, observed, “Right now, the 
farmer gets about nine cents a quart. 
It retails for 25% cents. Some econo- 
mists maintain that the higher prices 
the farmer needs and the cheaper 
milk the housewife wants must come 
out of the 16% cents in the middle.” 
Phis is a point of view enthusiastical- 
ly supported by dairy farmers, many 
of whom have been driven to desper- 
ation by sliding receipts and sky- 
rocketing costs. A few months earlier, 
9,000 mid-Atlantic region farmers re- 
sorted to milk-dumping, dynamiting, 
and gun-play in an effort to wring 
three cents more from the middle- 
men. One spokesman for 3,000 insur- 
gent dairy farmers in that area 
complained bitterly, “We're losing 
money on every drop of milk we sell. 
We can't meet production costs. We'd 
rather ruin ourselves than have some- 
body else do it for us.” On the high- 
ways, milk schooners were flagged 
down—their tires slashed, headlights 
broken, cargoes dumped—and the 
supply of milk to New York City 
jeopardized, 


National farm spokesmen mince 
no words in pinning the blame for 
low milk receipts on the middleman. 
William Waldorf, president of the 
Dairy Farmers of America, has de- 
clared, “We will be orderly but our 
needs are great. We are an action 
group. We are in revolt against the 
domination of the big milk trusts. 
They must pay more for our milk.” It 
can hardly be maintained that “the 
big milk trusts” are incapable of pay- 
ing more. The net profits of the Big 
Four—spurred by sales wnich the 
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FTC says have been the result of 
mergers—have grown like this: 


Net Profits in $ Millions 


1952 1956 1957 


National $27.8 41.7 44.1 45.5 
Borden's 17.7 23.6 24.0 24.6 
Foremost 1.9 10.1 10.5 — 

Beatrice 3.9 6.3 75 8.6 


1958 


It should be noted that the most 
recent recession, which depleted the 
ranks of dairy farmers, put no great 
dent in Big Four profit margins. 
There are several reasons for this. 
The business magazine Barron's 
pointed out one of them last year in 
‘un article titled “National Dairy— 
It Manages to Thrive In Good and 
Bad Times Alike.” Explaining why 
National's profits rose during three 
recessions, it observed, “Since raw 
materials are much more sensitive to 
business conditions than the prices 
of finished goods, dairy firms such 
as National usually are able to widen 
profit margins in times of general 
economic slackness.” Or, to take it 
out of Wall Street parlance, consum- 
er prices remained high even though 
farm prices fell and millions of work- 
ers were laid off. 

A second reason for the sizable 
profit margins of the Big Four has 
been the invaluable assistance ten- 
dered them by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. In February, 
1958, in the darkest hours of the 
farmers’ “general economic slackness,” 
Benson cut dairy supports the full 
legal limit, to 75 per cent. But as 
one Michigan dairyman told a Farm 
Journal reporter, “Lowering price 
supports won't help use up milk. The 
consumer will never see any of the 
cut. The processor will just fatten 
up.” It took no Cassandra to make 
such a prediction. When the govern- 
ment depressed the market price for 
the farmer, the dairy giants saw no 
reason to make any such commensur- 
ate reduction of their price at retail. 
The consumer—wholly unorganized, 
unprotected, and uninformed—made 
no protest. 


According to the National Milk 
Producers Federation, the voice of 
some 30,000 U.S. dairy farmers, con- 
sumer prices rose 9.3 per cent between 
April, 1954, and January, 1958, al- 
though the Administration cut price 
supports 13.1 per cent. The unkind- 
est cut of all was dealt not by Ben- 
son but by President Eisenhower, the 


campaigner who promised 100 per 
cent parity in 1952. He vetoed a bill 
sparked by Midwest Democrats which 
would have frozen dairy supports at 
1957 levels—and hundreds of dairy 
farmers began auctioning their herds. 
Hugh Moore, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, told the New York Times, 
“The veto will cost Wisconsin dairy 
farmers $35,000,0000, and that re- 
duced purchasing power will be re- 
flected in lower income for the 
people who do business with them.” 

The plight of the dairy farmer is 
perhaps equalled only by the death 
agonies of the small milk manufac- 
turer. Twenty years ago, he knew 
each farmer who trucked his milk 
cans to his Main Street door in the 
early morning hours, and he general- 
ly gave him the best price he could 
and still make a profit. Now—“sys- 
tematically,” according to the FTC— 
this small milk manufacturer is be- 
ing bought out, sometimes forced to 
sell his business. The new proprie- 
tors are absentee landlords, operating 
the dairy in Ashtabula or Gainesville 
from corporate towers in New York 
and Chicago. 

How the small dairy dealer has 
been driven from the field first came 
to the attention of Congress several 
years ago with a flood of protests over 
“price wars” and “discriminatory 
practices.” The investigation headed 
by Representative Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Small Business, produced a fairly 
comprehensive picture of some of the 
methods used by the Big Four in 
pocketing 3.1 billion dollars of the 
total 8.9 billion dollars spent annual- 
ly by U.S. housewives on all dairy 
products. 


In Dallas, where a price war had 
been crushing independent distribu- 
tors, a Foremost dairy chain official 
testified that his company was going 


into the red some “three or four 
thousand dollars” each day by sell- 
ing below cost. Forémost, like the 
other members of the Big Four, could 
easily subsidize such operations. It 
could write off its losses in its battle 
against the Texas independents with 
the help of profits siphoned off from 
its Florida operations. 

Another device used by the nation- 
al chains to undersell the independ- 
ents is to purchase milk in an area 
where the price paid to farmers is 
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especially low and then to resell it in 
an area where the independents buy 
their milk at higher prices. 

The Dairy Record has lashed out 
at the national dairy chain sales of 
products below cost as “loss leaders” 
to draw crowds in the big supermarts. 
Said the Record: “If permitted to 
exist, this canker will result in the 
liquidation of many of our independ- 
ent dairy concerns. National dairy 
chains are far from being guiltless 
and too often are active participants, 
probably with the idea of weakening 
or eliminating competition.” Of 
course, while a price war lasts, the 
housewife is content, but experience 
shows—and again Florida provides 
the classic example—that once the 
independents are bought or knocked 
out, the dairy captains will raise their 
prices to whatever the traffic will 
bear. 

The Patman Committee also heard 
evidence which indicated that the 
dairy chains and the supermarket 
chains have opened a double-bar- 
reled attack against the independent 
dairyman and the independent gro- 
cer. While investigating an unusual 
price war in Kansas City, where the 
price of home-delivered milk re- 
mained high, committee probers 
heard a cogent explanation for this 
phenomenon from Fred Lambert, of 
the Independent Processors of Mis- 
souri: “I believe the large dairies are 
forcing the price of home-delivered 
milk up in order that housewives buy 
all their milk needs at chain 
stores where the milk of the large 
dairies is sold. I believe that grocery 
chain stores do not permit small local 
dairies to compete with the large 
dairies on an equal basis. I believe 
there is a conspiracy between the 
large grocery chain stores to monop- 
olize the distribution of milk, and 
that the so-called milk price wars are 
financed by the large dairies and the 
large chain stores for this purpose.” 

Evidently the government agrees. 
A recent FTC complaint cites Na- 
tional Dairies for “paying promotion- 
al allowances to selected customers, 
principally to large chains” in viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act. Practices 
such as those said to exist by the 
FTC can only hasten the mercurial 
disappearance of the small independ- 
ent grocers, as well as the dairy in- 
dependents. The number of inde 
pendents has already shrunk from 
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2,427 in 1920 to fewer than 1,500 to- 
day; according to Alabama Senator 
John Sparkman, “They are the last 
of the Mohicans”—the last outpost 
of free enterprise among small in- 
dustrialists in this country. 

Whether the FTC has made haste 
to spare our “Mohicans” from an 
economic massacre is the subject of 
some controversy. As Patman charged, 
“The great wave of corporate mergers 
taking place during the past three 
years, and continuing now, has 
elicited from the Department of Jus- 
tice and the FTC not even a whole- 
hearted pretense at enforcing the 
law.” 

Even if the FT!C—which has put 
only nine lawyers to work on the 
dairy cases—should overcome the 
battery of legal talent the Big Four 
have assembled against it, there is 
little likelihood that, after years of 
delay in the merger hearings, the 
Big Four can now be divested of the 
hundreds of concerns they have 
bought out. To divest them of these 
assets, long since woven into their 
corporate cloth, would be like un- 
scrambling eggs. Thus, even if the 
federal case is upheld, the value of 
the merger hearings—short of giv- 
ing the public a_ breather from 
further corporate pressure in this 
field—is rather dubious. If past is 
prologue, as the FTC thinks, the pub- 
lic may expect more federal “consent 
decrees,” more settlements, more sta- 
tus quo. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous Ad 
ministration failure has been on the 
part of Agriculture Secretary Benson. 
In addition to his ill-timed slash of 
price supports, in the throes of reces 
sion, he has only once used the au- 
thority granted him under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act to prosecute 
corporations involved in “unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory practice in 
commerce.” (It has long been estab 
lished that dairy manufacturers, in 
the language of this law, are con- 
strued to be “packers.”) 


Obviously, the Great Crusade has 
bogged down in the milkshed. It now 
appears that any relief for farmers, 
housewives, small dairy entrepreneurs 
and grocer independents will have to 
wait for a change of Administration 
in 1960. A vigilant Secretary of Agri 
culture could make the Packers and 
Stockyards Act a potent weapon for 
safeguarding the rights of small 
businessmen. By the same token, an 
Administration with effective leade1 
ship could get action from the At 
torney General and results from the 
FTC. 


The ground for such an Admin- 
istration can be broken now. This ses 
sion of Congress should enact new 
legislation calculated to bring eco 
nomic justice to the dairy industry 
High on the “must” list is the Page 
Proposal—a suggestion which gets its 
name from Walter Page, manager of 
an organization of small dairy proces 
sors in Syracuse, New York, and a 
Patman Committee witness. His pro- 
posal would compel the FTC, if it 
found substantial cause to issue a dis- 
criminatory price complaint after a 
preliminary hearing, to order the sus 
pected offender to cease and desist 
from the discriminatory practice 
pending the final judgment of the 
hearing examiner. 

Congress, if it hopes to reduce 
growing farm surpluses, should re- 
quire the “big milk trusts” to pay 
farmers a fair price for their milk 
and keep retail consumption up by 
ordering retail prices down. America 
would not lag in fifteenth place on 
the list of dairy-product consuming 
nations today if the housewife was 
not the victim of prices that re 
mained high both in good times and 
bad. Toward this end, a Department 
of Consumers—such as the one pro 
posed by Senator Estes Kelauver in 
the January Progresstve—tmight prove 
of inestimable value. Unless Con 
gress acts now to restore economic 
justice, farmers will continue to go 
broke; farm surpluses will continue 
to pile up; the “Mohicans” will con 
tinue to vanish; the Big Four will 
continue to extend their domination 
and influence over the dairy industry; 
and the housewife may, one day, look 
back wistfully to the time when the 
price of milk was only 30 cents a 
quart. 
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THE HOPE FOR GERMANY 





by GEORGE 


_ BRINKMANSHIP practiced by 
both sides in the Berlin crisis has 
abated as East and West move toward 
negotiation. Plans for the meeting of 
foreign ministers and beyond that for 
a summer mecting at the summit 
have quickened men's hopes for a 
peaceful solution. Yet the danger is 
not over. It will return, redoubled, 
unless both sides recognize that to 
negotiate means to bargain. It would 
be futile to go to a foreign ministers 
conference or a summit meeting de- 
termined to stick to the status quo. 
Both the Soviets and ourselves must 
be prepared to give and take in the 
quest for negotiated settlements. His- 
tory informs us that there have been 
successful peace conferences in the 
past; it might be well to remember 
how the leader of one of these 
summed up his diplomatic experi- 
ence. After the Conference of Vienna 
in 1815 this statesman remarked, “I 
am left with the impression that no- 
body is ever quite right all through.” 

It is vital therefore that such ne- 
gotiations do not become shadow box- 
ing, based on a series of illusions. But 
this is precisely the danger in the 
German situation. The existence of 
the East German Communist state 
looms up before our eyes like a ver- 
itable red flag—no compromise seems 
possible over the so-called German 
Democratic Republic which desires 
to absorb West Berlin. Moreover, for 
the West, the very existence of this 
state is rightly symbolic of the Krem- 
lin’s ambition to extend its sphere of 
influence into the heart of Europe. 
It is worth recalling that the original 
point of dispute between the Soviet 
Union and the West was the threat 
of the Soviets to turn the access 
routes into Berlin over to the East 
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Germans. At that point it seemed as 
if we were ready to fight a war rather 
than to recognize the existence of the 
East German regime. Since then the 
problem has been broadened to in- 
clude the possible withdrawal of all 
troops from Berlin and, indeed, a set- 
tlement of the whole German ques- 
tion. But Communist East Germany 
is still for us the heart of the 
problem. 

It may seem shocking, therefore, to 
urge that we recognize the existence 
of the East German state as a first 
step towards fruitful negotiations. 
But the United States has already 
made a gesture in this direction by 
suggesting that Communist Germany 
be present at any Four Power talks, 
even though “unofficially” as an ad- 
viser to the Soviet delegation. Any 
sound proposal for the recognition of 
Communist Germany cannot be based 
upon illusions about the popularity 
of this regime among its people or 
about the desirability of maintaining 
such a Communist state as the “soci- 
ety of the future.” Those who cherish 
such illusions will surely lose them on 
their first visit to East Germany. Any- 
one who has had the experience of 
either living under a dictatorship or 
visiting a totalitarian state will rec- 
ognize in East Germany the atmos- 
phere of fear and discontent so typi- 
cal of this form of government. Yet 
the state exists and any attempt to 
ignore its existence will not help the 
people living there, for the Soviet 
Union could never accept a settle 
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ment of the German question which 
would mean the liquidation of this 
important satellite. If we are willing 
to start our negotiations by recogniz- 
ing the reality of Communist Ger- 
many, it would then be possible to 
arrive at a solution of the German 
problem which might benefit all. 

Such a solution must include that 
military disengagement of which 
statesmen have talked so much in re- 
cent months. The withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from German soil, 
both those of the West and of the 
Soviet Union, is essential to any ne- 
gotiated settlement. But this by it- 
self does not go far enough. Both 
East and West Germany must them- 
selves be disarmed. A political settle- 
ment should accompany such a mili- 
tary disengagement. Here the exist- 
ence of both German states must be 
recognized and these states encour- 
aged to enter into a loose federation. 
Moreover, as each of these states 
would keep the boundaries it now 
possesses, West Berlin would be guar- 
anteed as part of West Germany. 
Finally, such a settlement should be 
guaranteed by all the principal pow- 
ers, both East and West. How feasible 
is such a plan and what are its 
advantages? 

}—— 4 
== 

The first objection raised against 
all suggestions for disengagement is 
that a military vacuum would occur 
in central Europe and that our abil- 
ity to fight a socalled limited war 
in this area would be greatly im- 
paired. However, President Eisen- 
hower has told us that we will not 
fight a ground war over Berlin. If 
this statement is to be taken at face 
value, there can be little objection to 
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a withdrawal of troops. Moreover, 
France's greater stability makes it pos- 
sible to establish our military bases 
behind the Rhine. It must also be 
remembered that Soviet strength in 
the area is growing while the NATO 
alliance faces increasing difficulties. 
President Charles de Gaulle is rest- 
less; he has withdrawn his navy from 
the NATO command, while his army 
is involved in the Algerian war. Den- 
mark and Belgium have just reduced 
their period for the draft. It is not 
quite clear how we could fight a lim- 
ited war in Europe with a weak 
NATO at our back and a preponder- 
ance of Soviet might facing us. Stress- 
ing our military strength will simply 
invite increasing military blackmail 
from the Soviet. If our firmness is 
based upon our potential of military 
pressure in Europe itself, it seems to 
be based upon an illusion. Disen- 
gagement, therefore, makes sense 
from our point of view. 

It is equally difficult to see what is 
meant by a military vacuum. This 
seems to be one of those fallacious ar- 
guments which have appeal because 
they seem to rest on a scientific 
truth—nature abhors a vacuum— 
which is transferred to the realm of 
politics. But de-rmilitarized zones 
have worked well in history. To be 
sure, Hitler destroyed the de-mili- 
tarized zone of the Rhineland which 
had operated successfully for many 
years. He could do this, however, only 
because France was unwilling to en- 
force the settlement which had led 
to the creation of the zone. It is not 
now contemplated that we would sit 
idly by if the Soviets were to reoc- 
cupy Germany. 

The disarming of Germany itself 
has also caused us some concern. Will 
a great power like the Federal Re- 
public consent to remain disarmed? 
Such a question raises once more the 
specter of creating one potentially 
dangerous military power in order 
to defeat another. Much of the West- 
ern support for the “anti-Bolshevik” 
Adolph Hitler resulted from the be- 
lief that his power might help to 
contain the Soviets at the periphery 
of Europe. It would be ridiculous to 
compare the present Federal Repub- 
lic with the National Socialist state, 
but the parallel does have validity on 
another level. A strongly armed Fed- 
eral Republic is in a good position to 
insist that any solution of the Ger- 
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man question be arrived at on its 
own terms alone. Such terms exclude 
the recognition of East Germany— 
and therefore any realistic basis for 
a settlement with the Soviets. To a 
certain extent we have already be- 
come the prisoners of West Germany, 
our strongest European ally, and of 
its view of a German settlement. We 
cannot blame the Bonn Government 
for wanting a united, democratic Ger- 
many, but it is doubtful whether in- 
flexibility on the East German prob- 
lem will produce such results. 


It can also be argued that the dis- 
arming of Germany will remove some 
of the pressures upon the democratic 
growth of the West German Repub- 
lic itself. Though the army is now 
subjected to civilian control to an 
extent undreamed of in previous Ger- 
man history, militarism is by no 
means a dead issue in German life. 
Many Germans realize this fully. In 
no European country do movements 
against armament and atomic weap- 
ons have greater popular appeal. 

Broader historical considerations 
must also enter into the contempla- 
tion of an armed Germany. A strong, 
fully armed state in Central Europe 
has always been a menace to its neigh- 
bors. A Germany unified and armed 
has led to continual disturbances in 
the past. Her neighbors are not so 
liable to forget this as we are in the 
United States. A disarmed, federated, 
and internationally guaranteed Ger- 
many according to the plan we are 
discussing would prevent such an 
eventuality. It is true that the grow- 
ing integration of West Germany 
with Western Europe may have 
worked against a revival of German 
belligerence. It is certainly one of 
Chancellor Adenauer’s greatest ac- 
complishments that he has laid to rest 


the bloody history of French-German 
enmity. Moreover, the Federal Re- 
public is a part of the European com- 
mon market. But there is no reason 
why a Germany of the kind we pro 
pose should change anything in this 
happy situation. West Germany 
would be loosely federated with East 
Germany, but it should still remain a 
member of the common market, just 
as the Democratic Republic need not 
withdraw from the Eastern bloc’s 
economy. As the two grow together, 
adjustments could’ gradually be 
made. It would be a further guaran- 
tee to Germany's neighbors, both 
East and West, that the economies 
of both parts of a united Germany 
would be closely integrated with their 
respective regional economies. There 
need not be any more fear of Ger- 
many’s economic domination. 


But what about German unity? It 
has not been an unmixed blessing 
for Europe in the past. Since there is 
no such thing as historical inevita- 
bility, there is nothing inevitable in 
such a unity; rather, it can be bought 
at too dear a price. Throughout its 
history, Germany has been disunited 
more than it has been united. The 
constant resentments of the German 
south against northern predominance 
in German unity is a well known his 
torical fact. Bismarck for a time did 
overcome the international tensions 
created by a united Germany, but 
the internal difficulties stirred by 
such unity were never surmounted. 

Even if we assume that unity is de- 
sirable at the earliest possible mo 
ment, it seems clear that no progress 
whatever has been made towards 
achieving it. Every day Communist 
Germany is growing further apart 
from the West German part of the 
former Reich. The constant demand 
for free elections over all of Germany 
has not brought unity closer but in 
stead has postponed it further. Those 
who advocate free German elections 
now are saying, in effect, that no 
negotiation with the Soviets is pos- 
sible, for such elections would wipe 
out East Germany. In a recent inter- 
view Henry A. Kissinger stated that 
such free elections are a valid demand 
for us to make and essential for our 
moral values in the present situation, 
but he goes on at once to ask for 
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greater elasticity even in this demand. 
John Foster Dulles has also shown 
increasing flexibility on this point. 
No one has faced up to the fact that 
greater elasticity in the demand for 
free elections before unification is 
warranted only if we are willing to 
accept the consequences and move 
toward a settlement which recognizes 
East Germany. 

This plan does not foresee a per- 
manent division of Germany. Dis- 
armed, free from all foreign troops, 
and guaranteed by the powers, East 
and West Germany would have a 
chance to evolve peacefully towards 
greater agreement. Already, under 
most unfavorable conditions, there is 
a great deal of contact between the 
two states on the level of lower of- 
ficialdom. The otherwise so inflex- 
ible West German government has 
not only given millions of marks of 
credit to East Germany, but has re- 
fused to embargo deliveries of coal 
to that state in order to pressure it 
on the Berlin issue. It also seems like- 
ly that deprived of Soviet troops the 
Ulbricht regime would be forced into 
modifying its extreme harshness. This 
in turn might lighten the load upon 
those Germans who now live in that 
state under the worst conditions 
imaginable. No other plan could 
make their lot more bearable. Such 
an improvement in East German liv- 
ing conditions might in turn slow the 
flow of refugees to the West, now 
one of the East government’s main 
problems. These are contingencies, 
but they seem worth a try. Eventual- 
ly the two governments might work 
out a plan for Germany's unity, not 
starting from the unrealistic basis of 
free elections first, but from the ac- 
tual existence of their two separate 


entities. 


A German settlement of this kind 
would automatically solve the Berlin 
crisis. There would be no armed 
forces to threaten the access routes 
to the city, nor would there be armed 
forces which might try to force an 
access. In the present situation Ber- 
lin will always present danger to the 
peace. Moreover, the proposed atomic 
armament of West and East would 
put the city into a position of still 
greater danger. The zonal border 
would become an atomic border. At 
that point the Soviets might well de- 
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mand that we renounce all territory 
which lies outside a border so armed. 
Berlin lies outside that border. Under 
such a settlement West Berlin might, 
without risk of being absorbed, trade 
with its real hinterland, which lies 
in East Germany. The continued ex- 
istence of West Berlin as a part of 
West Germany would, after all, be 
guaranteed by all the major powers. 

The possibility of such an ap- 
proach to the German question has 
become entangled with our fear that 
we might slide into another Munich, 
that, almost inadvertently, we might 
give away Germany to the Soviet Un- 
ion, as in 1938 France and England 
gave Germany undisputed control 
over southeastern Europe. But far 
from making us afraid of a negotiat- 
ed settlement, the example of Munich 
should make us re-examine our own 
policies of the last decades. 


It is often forgotten that the policy 
of a firm containment of the Soviet 
Union is no recent invention but 
dates from 1918. The hope then was 
to keep Russia confined to the peri- 
phery of Europe. Munich was an in- 
tegral part of this policy. Both Ne- 
ville Chamberlain and Eduard Dala- 
dier hoped to use Hitler as a bulwark 
for this purpose. By turning him east 
they thought that they could stop So- 
viet expansion. But Chamberlain and 
Daladier also nourished another hope 
at Munich. Through supporting Ger- 
man strength as firmly anti-Bolshe- 
vist, the Western powers had created 
a Frankenstein which might turn 
upon themselves; therefore how 
much more profitable to have Hitler 
and Stalin fight it out to their mutual 
destruction? 

The plan failed spectacularly in 
1939 and the policy of containment 
came crashing down with the Nazi- 
Soviet alliance. Those who tell us to- 
day that they have learned the lesson 
of Munich do not indicate that they 
have learned the true lesson of 
Munich as a part of a policy of con- 
tainment which failed. When we 
mention “firmness” we mean just 
such a policy of containment; when 
we talk about a united, armed Ger- 
many, allied with the West, we are 
building once more upon the same 
hopes as that older generation of 
Western statesmen. The plan pro- 
posed here is an attempt to break out 
of containnment into negotiation on 
a realistic basis. 


To be sure, it can be said that the 
post-World War II policy of contain- 
ment did work for a time. The Tru- 
man Doctrine stopped Communism 
in Greece, the airlift saved Berlin, 
and for a while Soviet power was 
brought to a standstill all over the 
world. Conditions, however, have 
changed, and to stick to one line of 
policy in the face of changed circum- 
stances can in the end be as costly as 
the support of Hitler was for the 
democracies of the 1930's. We no 
longer have the military preponder- 
ance we had in the earlier and suc- 
cessful stages of the policy of con- 
tainment. Communism is no longer 
solely dependent upon an expansion 
of the Soviets from the basis of their 
land mass; rather, it faces us all over 
the world, even within those nations 
which belong to our own sphere of 
influence. 


In a situation which has become 
so fluid, a policy of containment 
based on military strength seems 
doomed. Instead it is time that we 
came forward with plans of settle- 
ment and disengagement. One State 
Department official has said that we 
are now willing to inundate the So- 
viet Union with plans, but plans by 
themselves are not enough either. 
They must be based on a recogni- 
tion of the political realities as they 
now exist. Shadow boxing in diplom- 
acy will only invite ever greater de- 
mands from the Soviet Union until 
the time will come when we cannot 
make any kind of settlement without 
vitally endangering our own security. 

If we should emerge from this 
crisis with a mutual withdrawal of 
troops from Germany, with an 
internationally guaranteed German 
federation which includes West Ber- 
lin as a part of West Germany, and 
with all of Germany disarmed, we 
shall not have gone to Munich once 
more. We shall have negotiated a 
fair settlement which does not upset 
present power relationships, which 
promises the Germans a better chance 
for reunification than they have had 
hitherto, and which promises her 
neighbors safety from the past night- 
mare of history. Moreover, we will 
have made a beginning towards ex- 
changing a policy of containment for 
a policy of settlement. 
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The Warren Court 
and Its Critics 


by DAVID L. WEISSMAN 


I’ THE SUMMER of 1954, soon after 
Earl Warren was appointed the 
fourteenth Chief Justice of the 
United States, Robert W. Kenny, 
former Democratic attorney general 
of California, said that whenever the 
California Republicans got into trou- 
ble and “it finally became necessary 
to put their best foot forward, that 
best foot had inevitably been Earl 
Warren.” In 1953, he added, when 
the Chief Justiceship fell vacant as 
a result of the death of Fred M. Vin- 
son, the national Republicans also 
found it necessary to put their best 
foot forward and again Earl Warren 
was that best foot. “As a _ conse- 
quence,” Kenny wrote, “the majority 
party was, for the time being, will- 
ing to overlook the fact that they 
were nominating a man, who, for in- 
stance, was the only governor of any 
state who had publicly and recently 
opposed loyalty oaths—a fact which 
alone would have made a lesser man 
a security risk.” Kenny concluded by 
predicting that in addition to the 
then recent desegregation decision, 
“there will be more good news from 
that quarter.” 

Writing less than a year later, Fred 
Rodell in his Nine Men, that sinewy 
and best of all the histories of the 
Supreme Court for laymen, said of 
this “handsome, blond hulk of a man, 
who looks like a Viking,” this west- 
erner “of the outgoing manner with 
people,” this “son of a former rail- 
road mechanic,” that he comes close 
“to resembling a might-be Twentieth 
Century Marshall But where 
Marshall's achievement was to protect 
a weak nation, as a nation, from its 
people, Warren's opportunity is the 
precise opposite; it is to protect the 
people, as a people, from their strong 
nation. Given the will and the good- 
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will to do it, he can succeed 
Under the aegis of a potentially great 
Chief Justice, the American dream 
of freedom may be reborn.” 

In the face of mounting ill-will 
and a rising frenzy of criticism, Chief 
Justice Warren has succeeded in lead- 
ing the Court towards that rebirth of 
freedom. There is little doubt that, 
despite the shrillness of the Chief 
Justice’s and the Court's critics, the 
people as a whole are grateful for the 
change. And, rightly seen, the hostil- 
ity of the critics is in its own way a 
tribute. 

What are the sources of these re- 
actions to the Chief Justice and the 
Court he is leading? A brief compar- 
ison of the state of our civil rights 
and liberties during the period that 
Chief Justice Vinson led the Court 
and their state today, after five years 
of Chief Justice Warren's leadership, 
should make clear these sources and 
provide a true measure of the Chief 
Justice’s accomplishments. 

Until 1954 the “separate but equal” 
mask for segregation sanctioned by 
Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) was still the 
law of the land, and rights and priv- 
ileges deemed well established as late 
as 1945 (when Vinson was made Chief 
Justice) had by 1953 (when he died) 
become insecure or non-existent. A 
new look had been given to our de- 
mocracy in the name of national se- 
curity. Criticism was muted, opposi- 
tion was practically silenced, and the 
drive to conformity had succeeded so 
far as to give poignancy to Justice 
Jackson’s words that the freedom to 
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differ on “things that do not mat- 
ter much” is “but the shadow of 
freedom.” 

The means by which this transfor- 
mation had been achieved had hither- 
to been regarded as un-American: a 
wholesale and indiscriminate loyalty 
program was installed; Congressional 
investigations into belief and asso- 
ciations were set afoot; prosecutions 
for teaching and advocacy were un- 
dertaken; “subversive” lists were com- 
piled; and test oaths were exacted as 
the normal order of the day. With 
them came a whole set of novel prac- 
tices: the hated informer became a 
celebrated and courted public figure; 
guilt by association, even with kith 
and kin, was sanctioned; the rights of 
confrontation and cross-examination 
were denied; parts of the Bill of 
Rights, particularly the Fifth Amend- 
ment, were subjected to derision; 
lawyers’ who undertook the defense 
of the unpopular and the despised 
were harassed; and judges were 
abused and some threatened with im- 
peachment for doing only what they 
believed to be their duty. 


As a result thousands of innocent 
Americans suffered personal tragedy, 
loss of livelihood, and disruption of 
career; the loyalty program degener- 
ated into the “numbers game;” Con- 
gressional inquiries turned into 
riotous inquisitions; the subversive 
lists became blacklists; and the test 
oaths a native form of brain-washing. 
By 1953 the picture became so dark 
that former Ambassador George F. 
Kennan felt forced to warn in his con- 
vocation address at Notre Dame 
University: 


“We can make no greater mis- 
take than to imagine that the 
tendencies which in other coun- 
tries have led to the nightmare 
of totalitarianism will, as they 
appear in our midst, politely 
pause—out of some delicate re- 
spect for American traditions— 
at the point where they begin to 
affect our independence of mind 
and belief.” 


It was no wonder that our moral 
prestige and standing abroad de 
clined precipitately. Our intentions 
and professions were questioned. A 
people whom we knew to be brave, 
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kindly, generous, deeply pacific, and 
democratic looked to the outside 
world frightened, harsh, belligerent, 
and on the primrose path to author- 
itarianism. The image of McCarthy 
had almost blotted out the image of 
a country the world had admired for 
its love of freedom. 


In all this the Supreme Court un- 
der Chief Justice Vinson played a 
dismal role. By either refusing to re- 
view decisions of the lower courts 
or by explicitly affirming them, it 
sanctioned the most serious erosion 
of civil liberties since the Alien and 
Sedition days of the young Republic. 

Soon after Chief Justice Warren 
ascended the bench, signs of a revul- 
sion against the extravagancies of the 
previous decade began to appear, and 
a morning-after mood began to de- 
velop. The outrages that had been 
perpetrated began to be exposed, and 
the more sensitive were filled with 
shame and remorse at the follies and 
injustices that had been tolerated. 
The great contribution made _ by 
Chief Justice Warren is that, sensing 
this nascent mood of national soul- 
searching, he succeeded in leading the 
Court to participate in and deepen 
and broaden it. 





After the historic desegregation 
cases of 1954 finally redeemed the 
promise of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and sent a throb of hope 
through millions of Negro fellow- 
citizens, there came (in 1955) the re- 
affirmation in the Quinn and Emspak 
cases, restoring the Fifth Amendment 
to its proper place in our “constitu- 
tional constellation.” 

In 1957 came the Yates case, revers- 
ing the convictions of the California 
Smith Act defendants and in effect 
exposing the baselessness of most, if 
not all, such previous convictions 
and sentences; and in the same year 
came also the Watkins and Sweezy 
cases, putting a check on investiga- 
tions into belief and associations, and 
Konigsberg and Schware, creating a 
new atmosphere for the practice of 
law. Finally, in 1958, came the cases 
stripping the Army of its claimed 
right to cischarge dishonorably for 
conduct anteceding service, restoring 
the right to travel, denying validity 
to California’s requirement that ap- 
plicants for tax exemption sign test 
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oaths, and reversing Alabama's con- 
tempt fine of $100,000 against the 
NAACP. And throughout the years 
there were a series of decisions carry- 
ing through the desegregation cases 
of 1954. While there were also a 
number of decisions that were disap- 
pointing, the overall effect was to 
reverse the tendencies Kennan had 
warned against in 1953 and clear the 
air for the opportunities of the fresh 
look and new answers that were so 
desperately needed. It is the simple 
truth that what the Court has done 
in the last few years is to help re- 
store a sense of national self-respect 
and put in fairer focus the image of 
America abroad. 

In one degree or another each of 
the Justices played a part in this re- 
turn to greater national dignity and 
sanity. But it is fair to say that none 
played a larger part than the Chief 
Justice. What are the Chief Justice's 
qualities which, as Kenny and Rodell 
saw from the beginning and as we are 
able to see now, made this almost 
inevitable? 

First is his gift for statesmanship, 
indispensable to a Chief Justice in a 
time of constitutional crisis. The de- 
segregation cases of 1954 were per- 
haps the severest test of that states- 
manship. The opinion, by the Chief 
Justice, “with no skirting around old 
cases or tightroping between them, 
with no pseudo-scholarly array of le- 
gal or historical arguments,” in Ro- 
dell’s words, “simply said, with re- 
freshing straightforwardness, that the 
separate but equal rule was out of 
date.” The political repercussions 


we 


that were bound to follow in the 
wake of these decisions must have 
been clear to all the Justices. It is a 
tribute to Warren's skill, patience, 
and persuasiveness that he got all of 
them, without even a single concur- 
ring opinion, to approve his decision. 

Behind and beyond the desegrega- 
tion cases was his statesman’s sense of 
the democratic vistas and the coun- 
try’s destiny. The Chief Justice was 
aware of the precipice to which Mc- 
Carthyism was pushing us and of the 
need to put a stop to it. In his opin- 


ions and speeches he set out to recall 
to those who govern us a few funda- 
mental truths about America, its tra- 
ditions and the inroads made upon 
them by Congressional committees 
during the previous decade. The 
chastening and heartening effect on 
the country was electrifying. 


The second quality that has en- 
abled the Chief Justice to play his 
impressive role in his forthrightness. 
“The law,” Justice Murphy once said, 
“knows no finer hour than when it 
cuts through formal concepts . . . to 
protect unpopular citizens against 
discrimination and persecution.” The 
Chief Justice combines this distaste 
for legal mummery with a sure feel 
for the dominant issue and of a case. 


The third quality that has enabled 
the Chief Justice to play his role is 
his humanity. The outgoing manner 
of this Western son of a railroad 
mechanic is a genuine expression of 
democratic instincts and no politi- 
cian’s pose. Rodell tells that as a pros- 
ecutor “it used to make him sick to 
win a murder case;” that as governor 
of California “his budget-balancing 
Republicanism did not stop him 
from raising old-age pensions, nor 
from urging unsuccessfully a state 
plan for compulsory medical insur- 
ance;” and that “his scorn for race 
prejudice led him to name a Negro, 
for the first time in state history, to 
California's Superior Court, and al- 
so to write an indignant letter of 
sympathy to a Chinese family whom 
an all-white section of San Francisco 
had voted not to let live there.” This 
feeling for people, especially under- 
privileged people, shows itself in 
every aspect of his judicial work. On 
the bench his affable smile and easy 
courtesy have endeared him to law- 
yers of every station and opinion. 
And the burden of many of his judg- 
ments is his concern for fair treat- 
ment of defendants in criminal cases, 
his striving to give the break to the 
economic underdog, and his deter- 
mination to protect the rights of the 
individual, however unpopular or 
despised he may be. 

Fortifying all these qualities is that 
Whitman-esque, imperturbable cour- 
age without which the others would 
wither into pale, ineffectual virtues. 
His critics have reckoned without 
the depths of conviction that lie be- 
neath Warren's mild manner and, 
in Justice Douglas’ phrase, “the 
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strength that comes when the mind 
is free.” The attacks upon him have 
only redoubled his decision to stand 
firm. 

Of the critics of the Chief Justice 
and the Court, the first and noisiest 
were the defenders of segregation. In 
1956, 96 members of Congress, all 
from Southern states, issued a Decla- 
ration of Constitutional Rights. This 
was followed by denunciations from 
a number of Southern legislatures— 
for example, a resolution by that of 
Georgia, adopted February 22, 1957, 
“Requesting Impeachment of Six 
Members of the United States Su- 
preme Court,” charging the six with 
“undertaking by judicial decrees to 
carry out Communist policies.” After 
the first series of important civil lib- 
erties decisions, in 1957, these critics 
were joined by a host of less exalted 
groups and individuals whose aver- 
age level of utterance is too scurrilous 
for quotation in a family magazine. 

After the second series of import- 
ant civil liberties decisions in 1958, 
the floodgates opened. On August 20, 
1958, while the Senate was debating 
the various bills to curb the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction and while Gov- 
ernor Faubus was in the midst of 
Little Rock’s second round of trou- 
bles, a Committee of the Conference 
of State Chief Justices issued 2 report 
on federal-state relationships as affect- 
ed by judicial decisions and three 
days later the Conference, by a vote 
of 36 to 8 with two abstentions and 
four not present, adopted a resolu- 
tion censuring the Supreme Court 
for encroaching on “states’ rights” as 
interpreted by the state courts. And 
in February of this year the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation adopted a series of resolutions 
submitted by the Association's Com- 
mittee on Communist Tactics, Strat- 
egy, and Objectives, in effect asking 
Congress to change by legislation a 
number of the Supreme Court's rul- 
ings which they found offensive to 
their security-obsessed notions of con- 
stitutional propriety. 

It is hard to decide which of these 
two actions is the more remarkable. 
Of the state chief justices’ action the 
New Jersey Law Journal said that the 
reaction of most of the profession 
ranged from “shocked” to “incred- 
ulous.” For it was not only unprece- 
denged, but in questionable taste, 
since it put the state chief justices in 
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Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


The Attack at Home 


the position of “merely voicing the 
equivalent of the ancient protest of 
the defeated litigant—in this in- 
stance the wail of the judge who had 
been reversed,” to quote the words of 
their own report. The report itself, 
instead of being a scholarly and ob- 
jective review of the field, was in fact 
so selective in the choice of cases re- 
viewed and so deficient in the analy- 
sis and treatment of the cases chosen 
as to resemble a piece of special 
pleading by an advocate whose priv- 
ilege, and perhaps duty, it is to be 
one-sided. 
—— 


The cases reviewed in the report 
all properly fall within the area of 
federal-state conflict, but, astonish- 
ingly, the desegregation cases are not 
even mentioned. There is something 
unreal about a report issued in 1958 
on the work of the Supreme Court as 
it affects federal-state relationships 
which completely ignores the deseg- 
regation cases. And this sense of un- 
reality is heightened by the fact that, 
even assuming that the cases which 
the report makes the basis of its crit- 
icism of the Supreme Court were 
wrongly decided, they do not justify 
the sweep and sting of that criticism. 
This broadside attack on the Su- 
preme Court must, therefore, have 
sprung from grievances other than 
those the report avows. 

A hint of these unspoken griev- 
ances is to be found in that portion 





of the state chief justices’ report 
which states that, while the general 
welfare clause in the Constitution 
was allowed to lie dormant for about 
100 years, the New Deal Court relied 
on it to sustain the Social Security 
Act. As Dean Griswold recently put 
it, “Are we to understand that the 
chief justices are suggesting that the 
social security system and land grant 
colleges are objectionable on sound 
legal grounds?” Whatever their an- 
swer may be, the state chief justices 
seem to look back with nostalgia to 
the century when the general welfare 
clause was allowed to lie dormant. 
The action of the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
has turned into a veritable boom- 
erang. At the time this is being writ- 
ten (about a month after the action) 
the Association finds itself the object 
of a barrage of criticism probably un- 
precedented in its 80-year history. 
Newspapers throughout the country, 


» led by the New York Times, local bar 


associations, led by that of Philadel. 
phia, law school teachers, distin- 
guished practitioners and J. Lee 
Rankin, the Solicitor General of the 
United States, have risen to the de- 
fense of the Supreme Court and de- 
plored the House of Delegates’ action. 
The tone of this criticism, sober and 
responsible, is best exemplified by an 
excerpt from an editorial in the Des 
Moines Register: 


“The decisions of the Supreme 
Court have reaffirmed basic 
American doctrines of individ- 
ual liberty and reasserted Con- 
stitutional limitations on the 

wer of government to act ar- 
»itrarily concerning freedom of 
speech, thought, advocacy, travel, 
COC, «> 

“To most people, we feel sure, 
these decisions have been a wel- 
come return to sanity and true 
Americanism. So the Bar Asso- 
ciation seems out of date and out 
of tune. 

“We are disappointed that 
leaders of the legal profession, 
dedicated to the preservation of 
our rights and liberties, seem to 
have forgotten that freedom can- 
not be preserved by restricting 
hg 
The Association’s leaders seem to 

be aware that all this is only a be- 
ginning, for its president, Ross L. 
Malone of Roswell, New Mexico, has 
been touring the country making a 
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series of speeches, the burden of 
which is that the criticism of the 
Association is based on a “misunder- 
standing” of the House of Delegates’ 
action. 

The essence of this defense is an 
attempt to dissociate the House of 
Delegates’ action from the report of 
the Association’s Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objec- 
tives. It is true, as Malone keeps 
pointing out, that the House of Del- 
egates did not endorse the statements 
in the Committee's report. But it is 
equally true that it did not repudi- 
ate them. Moreover, it did adopt the 
Committee’s recommendations with 
such “softening” revisions as were 
forced upon it by the opposition in 
debate. Finally, the Committee is no 
less an organ of the Association than 
the House of Delegates. In the cir- 
cumstances, one may be forgiven for 
refusing to follow Malone's logic 
which in effect would put the Asso- 
ciation in the enviable position of 
eating its cake and having it too. 


It is not surprising that the Asso- 
ciation’s leadership should be having 
sober second-thoughts about the re- 
port and should belatedly seek to 
repudiate it. It is an incredible docu- 
ment, full of fantasies about the coun- 
try and the world we live in, and the 
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spirit that breathes through it is fa- 
natical. On the questions relating to 
the Supreme Court it is, in addition, 
a masterpiece of double talk. As the 
New York Times pointed out in its 
editorial February 23, 1959: 


“The report now submitted 
pays tribute to the Supreme 
Court and ‘an independent ju- 
diciary’ as ‘the ultimate guard- 
ians of the Bill of Rights and 
the protectors of our freedom.’ 
It goes on, however, to charge 
that ‘many cases have been de- 
cided in such a manner as to en- 
courage an increase in Commu- 
nist activities in the United 
States.’ 


“It adds the disquieting in- 
dictment that ‘our internal se- 
curity has been weakened by 
technicalities raised in judicial 
decisions which too frequently 
in the public mind have had the 
effect of putting on trial the ma- 
chinery of the judicial process 
and freeing the subversive to go 
forth and further undermine our 
nation.’” 


“We do believe . . . that an 
assembly of distinguished law- 
yers should think twice before 
condemning ‘technicalities’ as of 
small importance. Lawyers use in 
their own pleadings any of the 
‘technicalities’ they can. Why 
not? One man’s technicality may 
be another man’s property, liber- 
ty or life.” 


The “technicalities” the report re- 
fers to happen to be the safeguards 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 


It is fairly clear that the Associa- 
tion now regrets that the showdown 
which was avoided the previous au- 
tumn was forced upon it in February. 
One of the leaders of the call for a 
showdown was Lloyd Wright of Los 
Angeles, a former president of the 
Association, who was quoted as hav- 
ing said that the delegates should 
“stand up and be counted” and that 
“the American people paid too much 
attention to their liberties and not 
enough to their responsibilities.” The 
tone of this call was in harmony with 
that of both the report and of its 
authors. 


Whether, despite its apparent re- 
grets, the Association can be induce: 
to change its position will depenc 
upon its membershijp—less than half 
the nation’s lawyers—for whom it 


purports to speak. This has happened 
at least twice in recent years on cru- 
cial issues. In 1943, after 65 years 
of exclusion, Negroes were admitted 
to membership, and in 1956, after 
years of opposition, the Association 
finally consented to the inclusion of 
lawyers in the social security system. 
Pressure from its rank and file did 
the trick in both instances. 


In his splendid defense of the Su- 
preme Court, made on March 13, 
1959, in the course of an address to 
the Pittsburgh regional meeting of 
the Association, Solicitor General 
Rankin said that we cannot “stand by 
and let the Court suffer for its dec- 
laration of some of the finest values 
in American life; for its recognition 
that the declared standards must be 
lived by; for its reaffirmations of the 
integrity of the individual; and that 
the state is required to treat its cit- 
izens with equality.” He described the 
assault on the Court as “an insidious 
and indirect effort to affect its judg- 
ment.” Rankin is right on both 
counts. More of us must, as many 
already have, come to the defense of 
the Court against its current attack- 
ers. Indubitably the attackers’ pur- 
pose is to change the Court's present 
course. But it is wishful thinking on 
their part to expect that such crude 
methods can have any such effect 
on Chief Justice Warren, or Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan, or any 
of the other Justices who may from 
time to time share their views in 
particular cases. 


As the editorial in the Des Moines 
Register puts it, “the country has 
calmed down greatly since its spasms 
of fears and witch-hunting of Com- 
munists in the early Fifties . . . To 
most people, we feel sure, these de- 
cisions have been a welcome return 
to sanity and true Americanism.” 
The state supreme court justices, who 
took their action in August 1958, 
may be pardoned for failing to sense 
this radical change in the country’s 
mood. But surely there was no such 
excuse for the American Bar As- 
sociation in February, 1959. Had they 
forgotten that in the meantime there 
had been an election? For Chief Jus- 
tice Warren the resuits were only con- 
firmation of the mood he had sensed 
years before: that the country is as 
sick of the heresy-hunters as of the 
cold-warriors. 
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bitter pill 


for the AMA 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


i ae American Medical Association, 
bastion of the healing profes- 
sion’s conservatism and self-righteous- 
ness, is being confronted with one of 
the most fateful decisions in its his- 
tory. At its annual meeting in June, 
the association's policy-making House 
of Delegates will be asked to decide 
whether it should swallow a bitter 
pill and acknowledge publicly that 
it has been wrong all along in its 
intransigent hostility to comprehen- 
sive health insurance based on the 
group practice of medicine. Only the 
conviction that they have been 
championing a lost cause could have 
led the moguls of organized medicine 
to allow the issue to come up at all 
for debate. A heated floor fight is 
regarded as virtually certain. And 
the outcome may have crucial impli- 
cations for the future of medical care 
in this country. 

The stand the House of Delegates 
is to be asked to take next month will 
be in the form of action on the re- 
port of the AMA’s Commission on 
Medical Care Plans. Such action was 
deferred for six months at the in- 
terim meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates last December to avoid an im- 
mediate showdown, possibly in the 
hope that some sort of compromise 
could be devised. On the face of it, 
however, it is difficult to see how 
even the weasel-word artists of or- 
ganized medicine can avoid commit- 
ting themselves one way or another 
on the explosive issue posed by the 
commission report submitted after 
lengthy study. When it is stripped of 
double talk and the inevitable hom- 
age to the official party line, the re- 
port represents a drastic policy 
reversal: 


e It concedes that the usual argu- 
ments against group practice insur- 
ance, which has long been anathema 
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to the AMA and 
constituent societies, 
groundless. 


many of its 
are largely 


e It acknowledges that this form of 
medical care is certain to keep on 
expanding, particularly under the 
impact of the growing demands of or- 
ganized labor for comprehensive 
health insurance. 


elt calls on the medical profes- 
sion to make its peace with the group 
practice approach to medical care. 

The manner in which the medical 
care plan report has been handled 
up to now by the AMA's recently 
reorganized leadership is rather sig- 
nificant. In the past, other reports 
attempting to face up to the facts of 
life have been quietly buried at AMA 
headquarters in Chicago. But the 
latest report was published in full 
earlier this year as a special 96-page 
supplement to the weekly AMA 
Journal. This may indicate that the 
top leadership is trying to engineer a 
strategic withdrawal and to convince 
its followers that it is much later than 
they think. Ironically enough, this 
laudable attempt may fail. The trou- 
ble is that some of the AMA members 
have become too well indoctrinated 
and are now so bemused by the slo- 
gans dinned into their ears for years 
that it is extremely hard for them to 
see much further than their imme- 
diate economic self-interest. These 
diehards have a long record of too 
little and too late, of giving in to re- 
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forms half-heartedly only when they 
become clearly unavoidable. The 
AMA once vigorously opposed fed- 
eral grants to the states for maternal 
and child health care. Not many years 
ago it denounced voluntary health 
insurance as laying the groundwork 
for Communism. 

The report of the 15-man Commis- 
sion on Medical Care Plans, headed 
by the present chairman of the AMA 
board of trustees and including a 
former AMA president, is the result 
of a three and one-half year study of 
107 group practice insurance plans 
in various parts of the country with 
an enrollment of more than 3,500,000 
persons. Among the programs ana- 
lyzed were the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, the Kaiser- 
Permanente Medical Care Plan in 
California, and the medical care 
plans of the United Mine Workers of 
America and of a number of othe 
labor unions. All of these projects 
have in the past encountered bitter 
opposition from medical societies and 
some of them, notably the Mine 
Workers’ medical program, are still 
embroiled in a fight with organized 
medicine. 

The Commission reported that 
these so-called “closed-panel” plans, 
which limit the choice of physicians 
and sometimes also of hospitals, are 
employing well-qualified doctors and 
providing “broader and more com 


prehensive benefits” to their sub 
scribers, often at lower cost, than 
most insurance mechanisms. “The 
quality of medical care,” it said, 


“has improved for many low-income 
groups now covered by these plans, 
since a considerable number live un- 
der conditions that have made the 
procurement of medical care a diffi- 
cult problem.” 


One of the Commission's most 
heretical findings was that neither 
the absence of “free choice of doc- 
tor,” a major AMA article of faith, 
nor the intervention of a third party, 
meaning a lay negotiator on behalf of 
an organized group of patients, 
“necessarily results in inferior care.” 
Discovering what has long been clear 
to objective observers, the study 
group reported that “there are seg- 
ments of the population for which 
choice of physician is actually limit- 
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ed or non-existent due to geographic, 
social, economic, or other factors.” It 
also concluded that “the introduction 
of a third party in the patient-phy- 
sician relationship changes it but not 
necessarily in such a way to result in 
an inferior quality of medical care.” 

The medical profession, the report 
said, “is confronted with both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity; the chal- 
lenge of assuming its proper role in 
demonstrating that voluntary pro 
grams for medical care can narrow 
the remaining gaps of care and cost, 
and the opportunity of welcoming 
and encouraging experimentation.” 
The Commission urged the profes- 
sion to “asume a judicious, tolerant, 
and progressive attitude toward de- 
velopments in the medical care 
field,” to cooperate in “the study and 
development of various mechanisms 
for the provision of medical care of 
high quality,” and to “discharge more 
vigorously its self-imposed responsi- 
bility for assuring the competency of 
physicians’ services and their provi- 
sion at a cost which people can af- 
ford.” 


Doctors, the report emphasized, 
“should be mindful of their moral 
responsibility for charging fees based 
upon the intrinsic values of services 
rendered, since the existence of in- 
surance should alleviate the economic 
burden for the individual and 
should not result in an increase in the 
customary or reasonable charge.” A 
further finding was that costs of 
health care are now often higher than 
they should be because of a provi- 
sion in many insurance contracts re- 
quiring “hospital admission as the 
only condition under which payment 
of certain benefits will be made.” 

The long-overdue lecture delivered 
to the AMA membership by one of 
the association's top-drawer commit- 
tees must be viewed within the 
context of two developments—the 
mounting restiveness of powerful la- 
bor unions, not only over the inade- 
quacies of most available forms of 
health insurance, but also over the 
obvious inefficiencies of the tradition- 
al system of organization of medical 
practice, and the house-cleaning 
inaugurated a few months ago in the 
upper echelons of the AMA bureau- 
cracy, Jt is probably not _far- 
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fetched to assume that there is 
a direct connection between these 
two developments. 

Apparently it has begun to dawn 
on some of the more thoughtful lead- 
ers of organized medicine that they 
have been winning Pyrrhic victories 
in their fight against government 
control of medical care and that it 
is high time to start making some 
basic readjustments to the far-reach- 
ing social, economic, and scientific 
changes which are altering the char- 
acter of medical practice. Some of the 
recent statements of Dr. Gunnar 
Gundersen, the retiring AMA presi- 
dent, have been highly significant. 
“The time has passed,” Dr. Gunder- 
sen told the House of Delegates in 
December, “for policies based on gen- 
eralities, platitudes, and flag-waving. 
The time has passed for medical 
crankiness, complaint, arrogance, and 
pig-headedness—wherever they might 
exist. The time has passed when we 
can fight our battles simply by quot- 
ing George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the rest of the found- 
ing fathers.” 

The December meeting of the 
AMA's policy-making body produced 
some slight evidence of movement in 
a more enlightened direction. But 
there is a lot of difference between 
words and deeds. Clearly heard at the 


last session, as they are certain 
to be heard at the June meet- 
ing, were ominous rumblings of 


the explosive controversy between 
organized medicine and the Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
which is operating the country’s larg- 
est direct-service health plan _ for 
more than a million coal miners and 
their dependents. The fundamental 
issue in this bitter battle is whether 
thé shibboleth of “free choice of doc- 
tor” is to be preserved at all costs, 
even though it clearly runs counter 





_ 


to the best interests of the con- 
sumers and protects incompetence 


and gouging. 


What sharpened the issue of the 
rights of the consumer versus medi- 
cal rapacity was the scandalously low 
level of medical care and professional 
vigilance that prevailed in some of 
the mining areas at the time the 
Mine Workers’ medical program was 
launched in 1949, and which to a 
considerable degree still exists. The 
UMWA Fund quickly found that 
there were not enough doctors and 
that many of them practiced extreme- 
ly poor medicine; that some of the 
hospitals were filthy and ill-equipped; 
that fees were often exorbitant; and 
that there was a high rate of unneces- 
sary surgery. Fortunately, the Fund 
has a capable and vigorous medical 
director in the person of Dr. Warren 
F. Draper, who has had a distin- 
guished career in the U.S. Public 
Health Service and served as a two- 
star general in the Army Medical 
Corps during World War II. Dr. 
Draper has not only been instru- 
mental in the construction of a chain 
of ten miners’ hospitals but he has 
insisted that the Fund have the right 
to be selective in the choice of physi- 
cians for its beneficiaries, and that, 
except in emergencies, no patient 
could be hospitalized without con- 
sultation with a qualified specialist. 
The medical societies in the areas 
involved have reacted violently to this 
challenge to what they regard as the 
profession’s hallowed and exclusive 
prerogative. 

Under pressure from these local 
societies, the AMA House of Dele- 
gates two years ago adopted a set of 
“guides” for relations with medical 
care plans which reiterated the pro- 
fession’s determination to retain “the 
prerogative of passing judgment on 
the treatment rendered by physi- 
cians, including the necessity of hos- 
pitalization, length of stay, and the 
like.” The statement of policy assert- 
ed that “every physician duly licensed 
by the state to practice medicine and 
surgery should be assumed at the out- 
set to be competent in the field in 
which he claims to be, unless consid- 
ered otherwise by his peers.” But Dr. 
Draper has stuck to his guns. He has 
insisted that the Fund will not sub- 
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sidize “a gravy train” and will not 
accept “a policy of undiscriminating 
free choice.” There is not a single 
physician, he has said, “who believes 
in his heart that any doctor is com- 
petent to perform any service that 
any patient may require.” 


The House of Delegates has re- 
torted with another resolution con- 
demning the UMWA policy as “tend- 
ing to lower the quality and avail- 
ability of medical and hospital care” 
and calling for “a broad educational 
program” to inform the general pub- 
lic, including the miners, about “the 
benefits to be derived from preser- 
vation of the American right to free- 
dom of choice of physicians and hos- 
pitals.” No such educational cam- 
paign, however, has so far been un- 
dertaken, despite pressure by several 
of the state medical societies most 
directly affected by the controversy 
with the Mine Workers. And it is dif- 
ficult to see how the resolution can 
be implemented without repudiating 
the report of the AMA's own Com- 
mission on Medical Care Plans com- 
ing up for consideration next month. 

In the meantime, there are pending 
in Colorado courts two lawsuits 
brought by UMWA doctors who have 
been barred from their local medical 
society under a ruling that it is un- 
ethical to participate in a medical 
care program denying free choice of 
physicians. Suits also have been 
threatened against a similar ruling in 
Ohio. The AMA itself, which was 
once convicted under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, has refrained from 
recommending disciplinary measures 
to enforce such local medical society 
actions. The report of its medical 
care plan commission is particularly 
explicit on this point. “A medical 
society,” the report says, “may adopt 
standards for its members, but en- 
forcement of the standards by screen- 
ing applicants, or disciplining mem- 
bers, or by other action against them, 
because they work for a closed-panel 
plan, in some circumstances may vio- 
late federal or state laws relating to 
restraints of trade or interference 
with business. The fact that some 
facet of a plan’s operations conflicts 
with the ethics of a society is not 
automatic justification for action by 
that society.” 
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Organized medicine also has to 
contend with other segments of or- 
ganized labor, some of whose leaders 
are emerging as the most articulate 
spokesmen for the consumers of 
medical care. More than 16,000,000 
union members are now covered for 
health insurance under collective 
bargaining agreements. Many of 
them are becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the kind of insurance 
generally available against the finan- 
cial hazards of illness, and some of 
them are in the process of doing 
something about it or threatening to 
do so. In Detroit, the Community 
Health Association, sponsored by the 
United Auto Workers, is “tooling up” 
to provide comprehensive health 
care on a group-practice basis. David 
J. McDonald, president of the Steel- 
workers’ Union, has served notice 
that his organization, too, may quit 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield and strike 
out with a comprehensive health 
plan of its own. 


In the face of these challenges, the 
AMA has lately been streamlining its 
top command. Firmly in the saddle 
for the past year has been Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, the association's new 
executive vice president who, while 
far from being a liberal, is a com- 
petent and forceful administrator ap- 
parently convinced that there is no 
future in remaining what has aptly 
been described as “the chronic oppo- 
sition.” A Texas medical politico 
who has served for some years on the 
AMA board of trustees, Dr. Blasin- 
game has tightened up the bureaucra- 
cy and made some important changes 
designed to accentuate the positive 
and to lay greater stress on the socio- 
economic aspects of medicine. Among 
those who have resigned or retired in 
recent months have been Dr. Austin 
Smith, editor of the AMA Journal, 
and Frank G. Dickinson, director of 
the Bureau of Medical Economic 
Research, who has for years tortured 
statistics in an attempt to prove that 
there is no shortage of doctors in the 
United States and that medical care 
is not nearly so costly as it appears 
to be. At its December meeting, the 
House of Delegates approved crea- 
tion of a new division of socio-eco- 
nomic activities and went so far as 
to urge the board of trustees “to give 
serious consideration to opening the 
publications of the association to free 
and open discussion of socio-econom- 


ic problems applicable to medicine.” 

All of this is clearly to the good. 
But any real change of heart on the 
part of the AMA will have to be im- 
plemented with concrete actions. 
Organized medicine still has a long 
way to go before we can conclude that 
it is ready to heed the advice which 
the New England Journal of Med- 
icine, by far the country’s most 
thoughtful medical publication, of- 
fered a few months ago. “As changes 
come in this country,” said its edi- 
torial, “medicine must not always 
be found fighting a delaying action, 
especially in view of its relations with 
the public, which are perhaps at one 
of their lowest points in recent his 
tory. Whatever course the nation 
takes in its social, poltical, and eco- 
nomic evolution, the medical pro 
fession, for its own salvation, must 
lead in the development of construc- 
tive plans for the delivery of medical 
service under the new order, what 
ever it may be.” 





Whatever happens within the 
AMA, the medical society cannot halt 
the march of progress. It cannot re- 
sist forever mounting public pressure 
for full health insurance coverage, 
without exclusions and loopholes. It 
cannot shut its eyes much longer to 
the fact that medical care is now of 
ten costlier than it should be, and 
nowhere as effective as it might be, 
because the organization of medical 
practice has failed to keep pace with 
the development of medical technol 
ogy. The AMA cannot go on ignoring 
the evidence that the solo, fee-for 
service system of medical practice 
has to a considerable degree become 
inefficient and that group practice 
insurance appears to be the one 
feasible alternative to so-called so- 
cialized medicine. Complete govern- 
ment control of medical care is by no 
means inevitable, if the medical pro- 
fession can be prevailed upon to go 
along with the times, to adjust itself 
to new patterns of practice, to resort 
to reasoned discussion of the issues in- 
stead of emotionalism and slogans, 
to recognize that the only possible 
solution is the one which will best 
meet the health needs of the Ameri- 
can people and enable them to realize 
to the full the immense potentialities 
of medical science. 
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The Struggle for India 


by RUTH WIDMAYER 


Calcutta 
MBASSADOR Ellsworth Bunker, the 
American envoy to India, re- 
cently expressed the not-uncommon 
belief that the future of democracy 
in the world “depends ultimately on 
the ability of India and America 
to work together.” The United States 
has every desire to see India remain 
a democratic country while the So- 
viet Union would like nothing bet- 
ter than to add India to her bag of 
Communist nations. The efforts of 
the Soviet Union in this direction 
are being reinforced by the sometimes 
competitive pressures of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. But while the So- 
viet Union and Communist China 
are, in a sense, vying for the support 
of India, they are both vitally inter- 
ested in India becoming a Commu- 
nist state, and have made deep in- 
roads in an effective campaign to 
achieve this goal. On the other hand, 
there is much that the United States 
could do but is not doing to help 
maintain India as the world’s larg- 
est democracy. 

For the past eight months I have 
been teaching at a university in Cal- 
cutta and have observed first-hand the 
struggle in India between the forces 
of democracy and those of Commu- 
nism. This contest has reached its 
highest and most critical peak in the 
state of West Bengal, where the prob- 
lems of the rest of India are all pres- 
ent in magnified form. Political anal- 
ysts predict there is an even chance 
that West Bengal, dominated by Cal- 
cutta—the largest and most problem- 
ridden city of India—will go Com- 
munist in the next election. Both 
sides are deeply concerned about this 
prospect because the stakes are high: 
West Bengal is the industrial: heart 
of India and Calcutta is the coun- 
try’s most important post; the jute 
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and tea produced in the area are In- 
dia’s biggest items of foreign export. 
If West Bengal falls to the Reds, all 
of India may be in jeopardy; if all 
India becomes Communist, the rest of 
Asia is unlikely to withstand Soviet 
and Chinese pressure. 

Of course, West Bengal is only one 
of 14 Indian states and contains less 
than eight per cent of the nation’s 
population. Even if the Communists 
are successful here they would still 
have to gain control of the other 
states and of the central govern- 
ment—no easy task, as the national 
government and many of the states 
are strongholds of the Congress Par- 
ty. However, the Communists are 
already in power in Kerala, a small 
state in southern India, and if suc- 
cessful in West Bengal they would 
have a base of operations in both the 
north and the south, and a great 
impetus to further gains. 

The Communists’ militant appeals 
to the discontented and the impov- 
erished fall on fertile ground in West 
Bengal, where they have been concen- 
trating their efforts. The State has 
been flooded with refugees from East 
Pakistan, adding greatly to the al- 
ready acute problems of housing and 
unemployment. There are more than 
100,000 homeless people in the city of 
Calcutta who simply live out their 
lives on the streets along with the 
stray cattle who wander there. These 
people sleep, cook, gossip, play with 
their children, and give birth to 
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sidewalks. Diseased 
and deformed beggars—many of 
them small children—haunt every 
street frequented by prosperous citi- 
zens and foreigners. Large scale 
cholera and smallpox epidemics swept 
the city during the past year. 

Wages and salaries are incredibly 
low. Employment advertisements in 
a Calcutta newspaper offer 100 
rupees ($21) per month for a head 
pharmacist; 200 rupees for a research 
officer in hydraulics, with an ad- 
vanced degree in engineering or 
mathematics required; 250 rupees for 
a professor of textile chemistry. 

Many highly educated and ex- 
perienced persons do not earn more 
than the equivalent of $50 a month. 
There are higher salaries for those 
with long seniority and in some of 
the wealthy private firms, but there 
are also scores of jobs which pay con- 
siderably less. School teachers receive 
between 65 and 80 rupees a month 
in the Calcutta area. Employees of a 
government hospital who recently 
went on strike for higher wages were 
offered a raise from 20 to 30 rupees 
per month with a cost-of-living al- 
lowance and other benefits which 
would “ensure that no worker re- 
ceived less than 60 rupees [$13] a 
month as his total income.” 


babies on the 


The prices of nearly all goods and 
of rents have gone up sharply in re- 
cent years while incomes, especially 
of the middle classes, have remained 
virtually the same. The average In- 
dian lives in over-crowded, almost 
unfurnished quarters, eats little ex- 
cept rice, and wears threadbare, 
scanty clothing—about half of the 
population of the cities and nearly all 
in the villages have no shoes and go 
about barefoot on the hottest pave- 
ment and roughest roads. 

Things are bad enough for those 
who have jobs; conditions are much 
worse for the millions of unemployed. 
Most disastrous from the political 
standpoint is unemployment among 
the educated youth. Many Indian 
young people manage to secure an 
education only as a result of great 
sacrifices on the part of their parents, 
who sometimes mortgage their homes 
or sell their valuables to finance the 
education of their children. But af- 
ter four, five, or six years of educa- 
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tion, countless young men and 
women cannot find suitable jobs and 
have to accept menial work at low 
wages. It is these embittered and 
frustrated youth who constitute one 
of the chief targets of the Commu- 
nists, and they are joining the Party 
in large numbers. Even before they 
graduate, students begin to worry 
about what the future holds for them 
and they, too, are increasingly suscep- 
tible to Communist blandishments. 
Thus, it is not only the illiterate 
manual workers who have nothing to 
lose but their loin-cloths who listen 
to the Communists, but also the mid- 
dle class intellectuals, who in their 
inability to secure jobs commensur- 
ate with their training look with dis- 
dain upon the party in power and 
hopefully to those who seem to make 
them feel wanted and important. It 
is from these intellectuals that the 
Communist Party leadership is drawn. 











A majority of the student organi- 
zations are Communist-led, and Com- 
munist students actively propagate 
the faith among their classmates. In 
some cases students are subsidized by 
the Party so they may continue their 
studies. A number of social science 
professors are Communists with a 
loyal following among their students. 

In my conversations with Com- 
munist students and professors I find 
that they deny any connection be- 
tween the activities of the Commu- 
nist Party of India (CPI) and the So- 
viet Union. They maintain that the 
CPI is an indigenous organization 
devoted to the betterment of condi- 
tions in India and that it does not 
take orders from Moscow—or Peking. 
Recently the CPI declared that it en- 
visages “a peaceful and democratic 
transition to socialism” and has no in- 
tention of trying to achieve power 
through violence but is willing to 
abide by the will of the majority as 
expressed in democratic elections. 
This is how they have achieved power 
in Kerala, it is pointed out. It may be 
that the Party can gain power 
through parliamentary means, but 
there is no doubt that once in power 
throughout India the Communists 
would no longer gree opposition 

arties, freedom of criticism, or any 
Rind of open society. Nor is there 
any doubt about the strong ties be- 
tween the CPI and Moscow; every ac- 
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tion of the Soviet Union is invariably 
defended by the CPI; every change 
in the party line faithfully carried 
out. 

The once revolutionary Congress 
Party, having won the goal of inde- 
pendence, has lost much of its mili- 
tancy. In power uninterruptedly since 
1947 in the central government and 
in all the states except Kerala, the 
Congress Party has too often taken 
its control for granted and lost touch 
with the masses, Charges of corrup- 
tion in high places are frequently 
heard. The party is divided into a 
left and a right wing, with many of 
the latter ultra-conservative, cautious, 
oldish men who have little appeal to 
the youthful in years or in spirit. 

Nehru is the key figure who holds 
the party together and he is still 
greatly loved and revered throughout 
the country. He is of the left wing 
and it is his leadership that keeps 
the party oriented in a socialist direc- 
tion. The numerous socialist parties 
are faction-ridden, without dynamic 
or inspiring leadership. Thus many 
people now regard the well-organized 
Communist Party, which knows what 
it wants and proceeds in a disciplined 
manner towards its goal, as the only 
effective alternative to the Congress 
Party. It is significant that the one 
state, Kerala, where the Communists 
have already come to power has the 
highest rate of literacy combined 
with the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment in the country. Furthermore, 
the Congress Party of Kerala has been 
badly split by internal dissensions 
and is full of corruption; many Con- 
gress Party members voted Commu- 
nist only to teach the Party a lesson 
and force it to mend its ways. 


Communist influence in the trade 
unions is strong. Non-Communist un- 
ion leaders often cannot control their 
members, and even after making an 
agreement with management, the 
workers sometimes refuse to work. In 
contrast, the Communist unions, with 
few exceptions, are well-disciplined, 
and once the leadership makes a de- 
cision the rank and file go along. 
Some employers actually prefer to 
deal with the Communists because 
they feel they can depend on the 
Communist unions to carry out the 
agreement and get on with the job. 
On their part, the workers can read- 
ily see that the Communists produce 
results for them. Unlike most of the 


other unions, the Communists have 
both money and expert organization- 
al methods. They hire lawyers to de- 
fend the interests of the workers in 
the courts and full-time organizers to 
work in the plants. They are now the 
dominant unions in several impor- 
tant industries, such as transport and 
engineering. But the workers do not 
always remain faithful to the Com- 
munist unions which they join tem- 
porarily. Communist strength has 
declined considerably in some of the 
unions in which they were once the 
most powerful group—post and tele- 
graph, textile, and some of the rail- 
road unions. 

The Communist daily newspaper 
sells for less than the other dailies, 
and there are a number of Commu- 
nist journals which reach more select 
audiences. One of the sources of 
funds of the CPI is the sale of thous- 
ands of books in all the Indian lan- 
guages, printed in Russia, for every 
age group and on many subjects. For 
children there are translations of 
Aesop's Fables, Western fairy tales, 
and stories by Indian authors; for 
adults, translations of Tolstoy, Dos- 
toyevsky, Pushkin, Shakespeare, and 
many other classics. These books, 
printed on good paper with attrac- 
tive illustrations, sell for a few annas 
(less than ten cents) and are im- 
mensely popular. 


Every source of popular discon- 
tent—food shortages, handling of 
refugees, raising of tuition fees—is 
utilized by the Communists as an oc- 
casion to hold demonstrations or 
strikes, calling public attention to 
the Party's supposedly great concern 
for the public welfare. 


The Communist Party of India is 
the most potent weapon of the Soviet 
Union in its cold-war struggle for 
the allegiance of the Indian people. 
The United States has no compar- 
able organization through which it 
can deliver its message. The United 
States can counteract the CPI mainly 
in an indirect way—by the assistance 
it renders to the democratic govern- 
ment of India to help improve eco- 
nomic conditions. A letter in one of 
the Calcutta daily papers put the 
problem aptly: “Totalitarianism suc- 
ceeds where democracy fails, and when 
it comes to solving quickly and sure- 
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ly the primary human problems— 
those of food, shelter and health—the 
people who lack these things would 
certainly plump for totalitarian meth- 
ods. These problems solved, they 
would feel the necessity for individ- 
ual freedom . . . which satisfies the in- 
tellectual craving for free and cre- 
ative thinking . . . To the peoples of 
those countries where starvation, 
hunger, and disease are almost a 
chronic malady, intellectual cravings 
are more a luxury than a necessity.” 

Across the Himalayan passes the 
newly emergent China is making 
giant strides. Both China and India 
until recent years were backward, 
poverty-ridden, and tradition-bound 
societies. The adoption of a totali- 
tarian political system has brought 
more spectacular success to China 
than the use of democratic methods 
has produced in India. The reduction 
of epidemic diseases, improvements 
in cleanliness and sanitation, in- 
creases in productivity and education 
have been nothing short of phenom- 
enal in China. Only those who can 
afford “the luxury of intellectual 
cravings” realize that the successes of 
the Chinese Communists have been 
won at the cost of free choice in ev- 
ery important area of life and that 
the gains are hardly worth the de- 
humanization they have produced. 
Bui unless Indian democracy can 
show that it is capable of solving the 
crucial problems of economic misery, 
its afflicted people will be—and 
some already are—tempted to try 
the Communist method with its ob- 
vious material accomplishments and 


not so obvious costs. 


To the degree that Soviet aid, 
technical assistance, loans, and trade 
will assist the democratic government 
of India in providing more jobs, rais- 
ing wages, eliminating epidemics, and 
increasing educational opportunities 
we should not resent such aid, but ra- 
ther be grateful that we are relieved 
of part of the burden. If Soviet as- 
sistance can help to produce econom- 
ic stability in India it might have the 
unintended consequence of reducing 
the chances of ultimate success of the 
CPI. Our foremost consideration 
should be the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions, from whatever 
source, so that people will feel they 
have a stake in the democratic regime. 
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The magnitude of India’s problems 
is so great that if she is to solve them 
effectively without resorting to totali- 
tarian methods she will need much 
more help from the United States— 
and other Western powers—along 
with increased Soviet aid. The most 
critical problem India faces is that of 
its 42 million people who want to 
work and cannot find jobs. There are 
countless Indians 30 years of age and 
older, able and eager to work, who 
have never had a regular job since 
they left school. Unemployment to- 
day is greater than before the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan. 


U.S. low-interest, long-term loans 
(better than direct grants because 
they are not so likely to offend the 
nationalist feelings of a proud and 
sensitive people) are desperately 
needed to help build new large-scale 
industries, such as steel and ship 
building, and to absorb many of the 
unemployed. We can help tackle this 
problem in other ways. Part of India’s 
problem of creating jobs is that the 
government does not have the re- 
sources to expand public enterprise 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to 
absorb the nation’s unemployed. At 
the same time there is difficulty in 
getting private capital to invest in 
new enterprises because of the many 
government restrictions on business, 
frequent labor troubles, and fear of 
nationalization—all of which make 
for lack of confidence among busi- 
ness men. If teams of American ex- 

rts in economics, labor relations, 
me management, and industrial 
organization were to come to India 
and make careful studies of how to 
combat unemployment and encour- 
age more private investment, their 
findings would be welcomed by those 
both in government and _ business 
circles who are groping for solutions 
with inadequate experience. Even 
the Communists do not deny the need 
for more private investment at the 
present time. In a short interview I 
had with the chief minister of Kerala, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, he admitted 
that his state would welcome new pri- 
vate enterprises, whether from Indian 
or foreign capitalists. His government 
has been negotiating with the power- 
ful Birla interests to build a big fac- 
tory in Kerala. 


Thoughtful Americans here have 
suggested building a large factory at 
Dandakaranya, the site the govern- 


ment has recommended for resettling 
the refugees from East Pakistan. It 
is an undeveloped area but with 
many potential advantages. The Com- 
munists have been stirring up the 
refugees against going to Dandakar- 
anya, maintaining that there is suf- 
ficient land in West Bengal to settle 
them, but these are spurious claims. 
If the United States were to make a 
constructive proposal which would 
provide immediate employment for 
the refugees in Dandakaranya, it 
would not only give us a great public 
relations boost (the refugee issue is 
one of the hottest political questions 
at present in West Bengal) but 
would also help to solve a serious 
problem which is being exploited by 
demagogues. 


Another suggestion is that the 
United States sponsor the building of 
a large-scale, low-rent housing project 
in the Calcutta area. Adequate hous- 
ing is appallingly scarce in Calcutta. 
Several professors whom I have vis- 
ited live in tiny, dark quarters in run- 
down, cattle-infested neighborhoods. 
I marvel that under such circum- 
stances they are able to carry on their 
scholarly pursuits. Lighting usually 
comes from a single, bare, overhead 
light globe (no floor or table lamps), 
and since there are only two or three 
small rooms for the entire family, 
quiet and privacy are hard to come 
by. A housing project built with U.S. 
funds would be tangible evidence of 
American concern for improving the 
Indian standard of living. 

Still another idea is the building 
of a super-highway between several 
large cities. There are few highways 
in India adequate for the amount of 
traffic. There are not only automo- 
biles, trucks, and jeeps to contend 
with, but droves of cattle, goats, bul- 
lock-carts, rickshas, hand-drawn carts, 
and pedestrians. A new highway with 
special lanes for various kinds of ve- 
hicles and for pedestrians would be 
a striking and welcome innovation. 

Much valuable work is being done 
and more should be undertaken by 
agricultural experts working in In- 
dian villages. If agricultural meth- 
ods could be improved and greater 
prosperity insured for the peasants 
(nearly 80 per cent of the population 
is rural), Communism would not be 
able to secure a firm foothold. Com- 
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munists have been successful thus far 
only among farmers whose lot has 
been especially desperate; Commu- 
nist strength is mainly in the cities. 
While survival of India as a demo- 
cratic state is our basic aim, we 
should also be concerned with the at- 
titude of the Indians toward Ameri- 
ca, with the consequent influence on 
both internal and foreign policy. We 
must consider the “public relations” 
aspect of our aid as well as its in- 
trinsic worth. The contributions of 
the free world to India have been 
much greater than those of the Soviet 
bloc, but the Russians have the great 
advantage of a local Communist Par- 
ty to play to the hilt every contribu- 
tion made by the Soviet Union; as a 
result, for less expenditure the Soviets 
gain more recognition. Imaginative 
efforts on the part of the United 
States could go a long way towards 
publicizing in a dramatic way the 
assistance which the United States 
provides. Canada has provided an il- 
lustration of how this might be done: 
a dam which she helped to finance 
has been named “Canada Dam.” At 
the India 1958 Exhibition in New 
Delhi there is a model of this dam 
with the caption, “Canada’s Contri- 
bution to a New and Greater India.” 
There was no such advertisement for 
the United States at this popular and 
well-attended exhibition. 


In the political realm, American 
exchange professors in the social 
sciences have opportunities in their 
classrooms to discuss political prob- 
lems with the young people who will 
be the political leaders of the future 
and are often active members of polli- 
tical parties (voting begins at age 18). 
Professors may also make contacts 
among political leaders and make 
suggestions for strengthening the ap- 
peals of the democratic forces. One 
suggestion might concern the empha- 
sis which all the democratic parties 
place upon their advocacy of social- 
ism. They believe in democratic 
methods of achieving and maintain- 
ing socialism but the stress is upon 
the goal of socialism rather than up- 
on the methods of democracy. We can 
have no objection to the legitimate 
desire of the Indian people to estab- 
lish a socialist society, but they often 
seem unmindful of the fact that at 
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the present time, when one of the 
most urgent needs is for further pri- 
vate investment to cope with unem- 
ployment, a preoccupation with state 
ownership aggravates the economic 
situation and actually enhances the 
chances for Communist success. The 
Communists claim to be the most 
effective champions of socialism and 
when the democratic parties seem to 
be doing a poor job, the people are 
led by the Communists to look upon 
their Party as the one best suited to 
bring about socialism. The unique 
contribution of the democratic social- 
ist parties is not the attainment of 
socialism itself but the achievement 
of a politically and economically 
democratic society. 

The U.S. Information Service 
(USIS) distributes free a_ certain 
amount of printed material about 
the United States but there is noth- 
ing comparable to the Soviets’ whole- 
sale publication, in the Indian lan- 
guages, of great works of literature, 
selling for a pittance. Many Indian 
students cannot afford to buy books 
and as most of the libraries are inade- 
quate, their education suffers con- 
siderably. The price of the average 
American textbook would cost more 
than half a month's room and board 
in the college dormitories. The 
USIS paperbound books on United 
States history and American govern- 
ment are short and provide only the 
sketchiest view of American history 
and politics, good for general read- 
ing but not as textbooks for univer- 
sity classes. If the United States were 
to supply adequate textbooks to 
students at a nominal price it would 
make a deep impression on one of the 
most important groups now being 
lured by the Communists. 

The USIS does maintain libraries 
in the major cities of India—a valu- 


able, well-patronized, and much ap- 





preciated service with no Soviet coun- 
terpart. In Calcutta, 1,000 to 1,300 
Indians use the library every day and 
between 500 and 600 of the 12,000 
total volumes are checked out daily. 

Whenever I give a talk to college 
audiences or participate in seminars 
or professional meetings, I am in- 
variably besieged by students who 
want to know how they can secure a 
scholarship to study in the United 
States, and my Fulbright colleagues 
tell me that they have the same ex- 
perience wherever they go. An ex- 
panded program of scholarships for 
Indian students would meet with 


hearty approval. 


By far the least expensive and most 
effective way in which the United 
States could bring about an imme- 
diate and sweeping improvement in 
its relations with India would be to 
cease giving military aid to Pakistan. 
If we do everything else but neglect 
this vital matter, we will still be re 
sented and our motives suspect. Even 
the most pro-Western and anti-Com 
munist of the Indians do not under- 
stand how United States professions 
of friendship with India can be sin- 
cere when we continue to supply 
arms to the government of a country 
which has on a number of occasions 
made thinly veiled threats to use 
force against India. There is no sin- 
gle issue over which all Indians feel 
more bitterly toward the United 
States than continuing military as 
sistance to its saber-rattling neigh 
bor. The Communists exploit this re 
sentment for all it is worth—which 
is a good deal. A change of policy in 
which we would substitute economic 
and technical aid for military aid to 
Pakistan would be of far greater 
benefit to the Pakistanis themselves, 
whose standard of living is even low 
er than that of India, and would be 
met with tremendous rejoicing al! 
over India. Such a change might well 
be the turning point in decisive In 
dian sympathy for the West. We have 
little to lose and the good-will of a 
great sub-continent to gain by this 
expedient. 

The battle to keep India a free 
nation will not be won by half meas 
ures, but only by bold, creative ideas, 
implemented with the resources, the 
knowledge, and the good will of the 
West, especially the United States. 
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A Southerner’s View 





Peaceful Revolution 
In the South 


by WARREN ASHBY 


a a decade ago an Oxford 
University professor and Mem- 
ber of Parliament visited the United 
States. In the final report of his 
observations, published in a British 
weekly, he made a surprising judg- 
ment: “I found that, in a sense, the 
South is now the area of social change, 
where liberalism may well make its 
most spectacular advances in the 
next ten years.” 

How accurate was this unexpected 
prophecy? Many events since 1949 
confirm the truth of his judgment 
that great social changes are taking 
place in the South. But the predic- 
tion that liberalism would make spec- 
tacular advances in the South ap- 
pears, from all reports, to be woeful- 
ly in error. The popular picture of 
the South presented in the press—a 
picture to which most Southern Con- 
gressmen and governors contribute— 
is that of an embattled region that 
is resisting bitterly, and with near 
unanimity, the desegregation move- 
ment toward equality for Negro citi- 
zens. This is a false picture. While 
it would be rash to assert that great 
liberal leaders will arise in the for- 
seeable future, there are elements in 
the Southern scene which indicate 
that liberalism as an actuality of free- 
dom and equality will make some of 
its most spectacular advances below 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

In some respects those advances 
have already been made, but they 
have been obscured in the public 
mind by the more dramatic news of 
violence and near-violence. Wide- 
spread publicity has been given the 
tragic school closings in Virginia and 
Little Rock; less notice has been tak- 
en of the desegregation in more than 
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18 per cent of the Southern school 
districts, particularly in the border 
states. The public well remembers 
that an Autherine Lucy was kept 
out of the University of Alabama by 
mob rioting. It is not as likely to re- 
member, or even to know, that in a 
majority of Southern states the state 
universities have opened their doors 
to Negroes without any significant 
incident—indeed, that almost half of 
all accredited institutions of higher 
education have become desegregated. 
The memory of the long bus strike 
in Montgomery, Alabama, is still 
fresh; but the knowledge is rare that 
in many cities segregation was end- 
ed in public transportation by the 
simple expedient of removing the 
segregation signs—and that this was 
done without specific court order. 
The same story could be told over 
and over again of changes in public 
recreation, in employment opportuni- 
ties, in Negro representation on of- 
ficial bodies. 

This picture of desegregation must 
not be overdrawn. We have a long 
way to go before there is full equal- 
ity and freedom for all of our citi- 
zens. But the essential point, a point 
so easily overlooked, is that the move- 
ment toward desegregation could not 
occur unless there were elements in 
the Southern picture conducive to 
change. We are witnessing a peace- 
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ful revolution that, in scope and pro- 
cedure, is unparalleled. While we 
may not be far into that revolution 
yet, certain characteristics of the 
South mean that, given years of na- 
tional prosperity and peace, the social 
changes will continue until all men 
are first-class citizens. 


The great complexity and wide 
variations of the South are elements, 
often ignored, making possible the 
changes. There is no “solid South.” 
Southern Senators may vote together 
on civil rights, but in their personal 
views they do not agree with each 
other and they are not accurate 
spokesmen for all of their region. 
There are significant differences 
among the states and between sec- 
tions within each state. There are 
political and social variations be- 
tween the rural “Black Belt” stretch- 
ing from Virginia to Texas and the 
more urbanized, industrialized Pied- 
mont plateau in the Southeast, be- 
tween the coastal plains, the moun- 
tain regions, and the cotton delta. 
This great variety influences the 
kind and tempo of change. What is 
now possible in North Carolina may 
not be possible in Mississippi; and 
a decision to desegregate schools may 
be feasible in Dallas, Texas, but, at 
the same time, inconceivable in Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


Economic development and a mo- 
bile population are two other im- 
personal factors that impel the transi- 
tion toward an equalization of hu- 
man rights. It is not the immediate 
effect of new industry or a changing 
population that is necessarily of im- 
portance. Indeed, a new industrial 
development in a Southern com- 
munity may at first be a stabilizing, 
conservative force through its em- 
ployment policies and its contribu- 
tion to the general income. And ev- 
ery liberal Southerner has, at times, 
the disheartening experience of dis- 
covering that new acquaintances 
from outside the region may be 
more rigid and reactionary in racial 
attitudes than conservative Southern 
friends. Both the development of 
the economy and the mobility of 
population, however, are breaking 
the crust of “the cake of custom” 
in communities throughout the South. 
The mushrooming of suburban de- 
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velopments and of industrial smoke- 
stacks may, in themselves, be socially 
conservative forces; but they are the 
visible signs of a new order, and they 
accustom Southerners to changes un- 
imagined ten years ago. Indeed, just 
as the historian now relates the 
spread of slavery to the cotton gin, 
future historians will find the new 
economy and mobility influencing 
the irreversible demise of segregation. 

There are also human factors, new 
to the South and often overlooked, 
that make possible the social revolu- 
tion; and it is to these that I would 
give special emphasis. There have 
arisen Southern Negro leaders who 
are capable and determined not to 
rest until their goal of full equality 
is realized. The presence of these 
leaders, thoroughly competent and 
fully committed to their cause, is not 
sufficiently recognized; their impor- 
tance can scarcely be over-estimated. 
They are largely unknown to white 
Southerners because segregation has 
kept the races apart, thus making the 
white man an easy prey to the propa- 
ganda that agitation for equal rights 
is the work of Northern radicals. The 
quality and number of Negro lead- 
ers are generally not known outside 
the South because dramatic incidents 
have thrust isolated individuals into 
national prominence. Throughout 
the region there are many Martin 
Luther Kings who, because of condi- 
tions in their communities, have been 
able to work quietly and in the long 
run just as effectively as more re- 
nowned leaders. In Toynbeean terms, 
these persons form a creative minor- 
ity who are supported by the imitat- 
ing majority of their race. I have 
heard a widely respected white 
Southerner say in private conversa- 
tion, “When will we learn that the 
real Americans of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury are the Negro Americans? When 
will the white man see that they are 
but continuing the American Revolu- 
tion and are writing a new Declara- 
tion of Independence?” 

The Southerner asking that ques- 
tion is, himself, a representative of 
another group, also largely unrecog- 
nized, that is playing an increasingly 
important role in the social change. 
In this group are white Southerners 
who are committed to basic demo- 
cratic principles. They are unrecog- 
nized because they have not found a 
voice with which to speak clearly 
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and, indeed, because they have no 
common voice. In this group there 
are those who rejoiced at decisions 
of the Supreme Court because long 
before they had been working for 
genuine equality. At the other ex- 
treme are those who regretted the 
Court decision of 1954 because they 
were convinced it was untimely, yet 
who are determined to live by the 
law of the land. These Southerners 
have not found a voice to speak clear- 
ly because they are not politicians, 
and they are somewhat fearful to 
thrust themselves, heedlessly, into 
public dispute. 

Moreover, seeing grave difficulties 
in the complex move toward desegre- 
gation and often having no personal 
friendships with Negro leaders, they 
differ among themselves as to the 
most effective way to take the next 
steps toward a fuller equality. A care- 
ful reading of history would reveal 
that such persons have almost always 
been present in the South. The 
course of events has often been de- 
termined largely by whether they 
have found an effective voice. This is 
the case today; for while there are 
more white people in the South 
basically committed to equality than 
is generally believed, it is prob- 
lematical whether they will find ways 
to act and speak adequately. 

These, then, are some of the un- 
familiar forces that make the trend 
toward desegregation irreversible. 
With the primary impetus given by 
Supreme Court decisions, the social 
change !s underway. All the pressures 
of resistance—the state politicians, 
the Southern Senators and Congress- 
men, the White Citizens Councils— 
with théir great strength are power- 
less to stop that change. This does 
not mean that the revolutionary 
process is easy or immediate. I have 
only desired to redress the picture of 
the South for those who believe that 
the issue of desegregation is some- 
how in doubt. 

The change is not easy. The transi- 
tion, thus far, has been more painful 


than is generally understood; and, 
as the revolution continues, it is pos- 
sible that the resistance will become 
more bitter. Thousands of Souther- 
ners, white and Negro, who have 
spoken or acted by beliefs in equal- 
ity, know what it is to be shunned 
by some friends, to receive anony- 
mous hate-letters or telephone calls 
and, less frequently but increasingly, 
anonymous threats of violence. 

Nor is the change immediate. The 
process, like any social transforma- 
tion involving the habits and deep 
emotions of men, is taking time and 
will take time. In some sections of 
the South, for example, there is at 
present no desegregation issue what- 
ever. The problems, rather, are the 
more desperate issues of freedom ra- 
ther than equality: the simple free- 
dom to speak one’s mind or to vote 
as one pleases. Until men are able 
to act and speak freely there is little 
prospect that they will gain equal 
rights. In other sections where basic 
freedoms are assured, wholesale dese- 
gregation cannot come instantaneous- 
ly. One important reason for this is 
that in the South, as distinct frora 
the border states, desegregation will 
usually not take place by political 
decision or administrative ruling but 
by the petitioning of individual 
Negroes for individual rights. Any 
parent would think long and hard 
before he would thrust his child or 
himself into the center of a con- 
troversy that might have dire person- 
al consequences. 

_—_ 


The most important problem con- 


nected with the movement toward 
more complete civil rights in the 
South is not whether the Negro shall 
gain first class citizenship. That deci- 
sion has already been made. Nor are 
the problems of the democratic revo- 
lution questions of whether it might 
occur immediately. That, too, has 
been decided. The question is not 
whether or when we shall have social 
change, but how. In what spirit will 
this momentous revolution take 
place? What resources will be left 
to us as a people after we have gone 
through these great changes? 

It is just at this point that the most 
foreboding developments in_ the 
South since the Supreme Court de 
cision of 1954 become apparent, and 
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they are developments that, for the 
most part, have been overlooked. It 
is not the violence of Clinton, Ten- 
nessee, or near-violence in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, not the barricade of 
Governor Faubus or the separate but 
equal flags of Governor Almond, not 
the rapid rise of Citizens Councils 
or interposition theories of state legis- 
latures or even bombings of schools 
and synagogues that have the gravest 
consequences for the future. The 
most serious development has been 
something more subtle and less 
noticeable: the tightening of lines 
between individuals and_ groups, 
the tightening of nerves within 
individuals. 

There has been an increased dif- 
ficulty of communication between 
Negro and white. Segregation by law 
and custom in the past has kept apart 
members of both races, so communi- 
cation has always been at a minimum. 
But in the past few years it has be- 
come increasingly difficult, through- 
out most of the South, to bridge the 
chasm between the Negro and white 
worlds. For more than 20 years there 
have been college inter-racial groups 
in many Southern communities. In 
recent months those groups have 
weakened and often have disap- 
peared. Prior to 1954 it was relatively 
easy for Negroes and whites who were 


committed to basic principles of 
equality to communicate naturally 
with each other. In recent months 
social pressures operating in both 
communities have cut many lines of 
communication. 

The tightening of human relations 
has not only been between Negroes 
and whites but also within each race. 
It seems clear that there are breaks 
within the Negro as within the white 
community. For there are Negroes, 
usually of the older generation, who 
are afraid of what might happen to 
their children or to themselves in 
moving into an unknown, desegre- 
gated world. Such persons are fear- 
ful of Negroes who insist upon 
change; and it is difficult for those 
engaged in a battle for their rights 
not to ostracize their more conserva- 
tive neighbors. Among white South- 
erners the chasms are deeper, and the 
gaps appear to be widening between 
those of different minds on civil 
rights. It is difficult to know 
how much inner divisiveness the 
South, or particular communities of 
the South, can tolerate without seri- 
ous damage to the inner, personal 
springs of democratic life. 

When representatives of the South 
declaim about “our way of life,” they 
speak ambiguously. Unfortunately, 
only one interpretation is usually 
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placed upon their statements: they 
are pleading for a racially segregat- 
ed society based upon ancient inequi- 
ties. There are, of course, many who 
want this social arrangement to con- 
tinue. But there is another meaning 
of “the Southern way of life,” diffi- 
cult to decipher yet real and worth 
trying to preserve. This is the char- 
acteristic of personal relations in 
which there is mutual regard and 
trust, and in which friendships—in- 
cluding friendships between _ indi- 
viduals of different races—are often 
on a first-name basis. In such rela- 
tions there is a minimum of domi- 
nance and subservience. 


This “way of life” marked by an 
easy informality and _ confidence 
would, no doubt, change under the 
impact of Twentieth Century events 
even had there been no movement 
toward desegregation. Since the Su- 
preme Court decision, however, it 
has been more difficult to maintain 
or to create friendships involving real 
trust. This tragic barrier, existing 
throughout the society, is more seri- 
ous than between Negroes and 
whites. Between the groups and with- 
in each group there is greater need 
for sensitivity to what is happening 
in the lives of others. 

Accompanying the tightening of 
lines between persons there has been 
a tightening of emotions within in- 
dividuals. One does not hear as much 
native laughter in the land as in the 
past. We are apparently forgetting 
how to laugh at ourselves; or when 
we laugh there is often a scorn— 
sometimes subdued, sometimes bois- 
terous—in our voices. The ludicrous 
can best be met by the ludicrous; and 
humor, devoid of hate, might help us 
to keep (or re-discover) our sanity 
and to see our system of segregation 
for what it is: a social arrangement 
that is an absurd anachronism in the 
Twentieth Century, having neither 
rationale, consistency, nor justice. 

The revolution in the South will 
continue. Amidst all the uncertain- 
ties and insecurities there will be 
continuing need for wise federal ac- 
tion, for continuing judicial inter- 
pretation of Supreme Court decisions, 
for appropriate executive administra- 
tion of laws, for widening of civil 
rights legislation. Government ac- 
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tion, at whatever level, should be 
primarily of two sorts: first, a clear 
enunciation of basic democratic law; 
and, second, a discovery of procedures 
that, guaranteeing rights, will elicit 
individual responsibility of demo- 
cratic Southerners. The greatest de- 
fect in recent years has been the abys- 
mal failure of clear executive leader- 
ship from either the office of the 
President or the Department of Jus- 
tice. There also exists the need for 
continuing intelligent Negro leader- 
ship; and the day will come when the 
South, no less than the rest of the 
country, will be grateful to Negro citi- 
zens for the dignified, lawful ways by 
which they have continued the Amer- 
ican Revolution. These needs for gov- 
ernment action and for Negro lead- 
ership will probably be met. What 
is not so certain, at present, is wheth- 
er the ways will be opened for those 
Southerners, both Negro and White, 
who are genuinely committed to dem- 
ocratic principles to find each other 
and to find a voice so that they might 
help guide constructively the changes 
which are certain to come. 


Southerners have a unique sense of 
history. The past, with its heroes, is 
present in the landmarks along high- 
ways, in reconstructed battlefields, 
on courthouse lawns, in the names of 
public schools, in old churches, and 
in weathered houses. The past, with 
its heroes, is venerated; and the mem- 
ory of defeat perhaps intensifies the 
reverence. For we remember almost 
one hundred years ago when, with a 
sense of grandeur and honor, white 
Southerners vainly fought for a goal 
we could not achieve. But it is not 
only the memory of that lost cause 


with which we live. Southerners, 
white and Negro, can remember 


farther into our past to a better cause, 
to the Declaration and the War of 
Independence. Then, with other 
Americans, we tackled a job too big 
for any single section of the country; 
and together, again with a sense of 
grandeur and honor, won a victory 
for the rights of man that, in the 
words of Jefferson, “set the world 
a beautiful example.” There are 
many Southerners who are deter- 
mined that this shall happen again, 
that in the South we shall make real 
the self-evident truth that “all men 
are created equal,” and shall make 
possible man’s daily experience of 
“certain unalienable rights.” 
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those Sree encyclopedias 


by RICHARD A. SALEM 


— ARE still selling encyclopedias 
as they did seven years ago. Or 
as I did seven years ago. 

I realized this when I received a 
phone call the other night from a 
representative of one of the country’s 
most reputable encyclopedia firms. 

“Mr. Salem,” the enthusiastic voice 
on the other end of the line said, “my 
name is Cal Donaldson and my com- 
pany would like to introduce the new 
printing of our encyclopedia by 
placing a complete reference library 
in your home. Isn’t that wonderful 
news?” he exuberated. 

Indeed it should have been. Just 
a few weeks earlier my wife and I 
had discussed buying an encyclopedia 
but decided it would cost too much. 
And now Mr. Donaldson wanted to 
give us one. 

My own experience in giving away 
encyclopedias was brief, to be sure— 
only five weeks. That was enough 
for me to know that Mr. Donaldson 
was being paid on a commission 
basis for selling the books, not giving 
them away. 

But my curiosity was aroused. I 
wondered if his company’s technique 
was as effective and deceptive as that 
of the company I had worked for. 
And besides, Greta and I were think- 
ing about buying an encyclopedia. 

“I am interested in an encyclopedia, 
Cal,” (he insisted I drop the Mr. 
Donaldson) “but let me warn you be- 
fore you trek out to the suburbs, | 
used to sell them myself. How much 
is it going to cost me? If it’s reason- 
able I might buy.” 

“Put away your pocket book,” he 
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reassured me. “I'd like to drop out 
tomorrow evening if you and your 
wife will be home, and explain our 
program.” 

My curiosity could no longer be 
contained. He had disregarded my 
warning and continued his sales 
pitch from what I knew was care- 
fully prepared and memorized copy. 
I told him to come out the following 
evening. 

I would have preferred to deal 
with a salesman in a store rather 
than one who phoned me at random, 
but I had no choice. Encyclopedias 
are virtually the only consumer's 
item on the market not sold in stores. 
A regional manager for one company 
explained to me that people won't 
buy encyclopedias over the counter. 
They need a company representative 
(salesman) in their home to explain 
the advantages and “to bring to the 
surface their latent desire for one.” 


When I finished speaking with 
Donaldson my thoughts started to 
drift back to 1951 when I gave away 
the books in Kansas City for spare 
cash. The job paid well—$17.50 for 
each $100 package I sold. And I us 
ually sold one during a four-hour 
evening. 

Before my crew manager would 
let me ring doorbells I had to memor 
ize my script—three single-spaced 
typewritten pages. The grammar in 
the copy was atrocious. But, I was 
told, if delivered properly it would 
sound natural. The copy was pre- 
pared at the company’s headquarters 
in New York, and salesmen in 48 
states were working from the same 
script. 

We used the soft sell with a give 
away gimmick, in contrast to the hard 
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sell some other firms were using. On 
the surface the hard sell appeared 
the more ruthless. The salesman 
would tell the head of the family he 
was derelict if he did not provide an 
encyclopedia for his children. 

“Do you realize that 87 per cent of 
the families in this country with chil- 
dren in high school own an en- 
cyclopedia?” the salesman would ask. 

“Is it fair for your children to be 
at such a disadvantage? If they don’t 
do their best in school, if they don’t 
get into college, will your conscience 
be clear? 

“How much do you pay for cigar 
ettes? It will cost less to buy this 
encyclopedia.” 

And on he went until he 
thrown out of the house or made his 
sale. He was usually thrown out, but 
if he could sell just one set each eve 
ning he was more than satisfied. 

My firm used a soft pitch. Here is 
how we operated. 

About 5:30 each weekday evening 
six of us, all in our early twenties, 
would gather at the office in down 


was 


town Kansas City. We would pile 
into the crew manager's _ station 
wagon and head for the suburbs. The 
manager spent many hours lining up 
new territory: middle-class homes 
were best. 

The manager would drop us off at 
different corners and outline the ter- 
ritory we were to work. He also told 
us where he would pick us up at 
10 p.m., the end of the working day. 

I would cover up to 20 houses a 
night. First, I'd ring a doorbell. 
Then: 

“How do you do, sir. Salem is my 
name, Dick Salem. (Extend right arm 
for a firm, warm handshake.) My 
company is doing some advertising in 
this area and we'd like your help. Do 
you have a minute, sir?” 

The usual reply was, “Yes, but I'm 
not buying anything,” or, “Just what 
is it you want?” 

“Well, sir, my company is taking a 
survey in this neighborhood and we'd 
like to ask you just a few questions. 
Do you mind if I step in for a minute? 
It will only take a minute.” (Move 
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toward the door and his reflex motion 
will probably open it.) 

That was the first juncture. If he 
didn’t let me in, I moved on to the 
next house. If he did, and he usually 


did, then into phase two: the 
qualification. 
“Sir, I'm with Education Books 


Company—now don’t get scared, I 
don’t want to sell you anything.” 
(Smile. Discreetly survey the living 
room. If there’s a set of encyclopedia, 
get out. If not, continue.) 

“You see, sir, in about three weeks 
my company will be opening a sales 
campaign in this area. I don’t want 
to sell you our product. In fact, we're 
not permitted to make any sales at 
this time. What we're doing is plac- 
ing our encyclopedia in selected 
homes. 

“Then, if you're satisfied with it, 
we can tell people interested in buy- 
ing that we have a satisfied user in 
this neighborhood. But we have to 
be certain we're placing our reference 
books in homes where they will be 
used. Now sir, would you use our en- 
cyclopedia if we gave one to you?” 

“Well, of course I'd use one,” was 
the usual answer. “What will I have 
to do?” 

“Well, sir, we ask just two things. 
First, we want you to sign this 
endorsement.” 

At this point I handed him a card 
that said, “I am a satisfied user of 
the Education Books Encyclopedia.” 

“Second,” I continued, “we ask 
you to keep the set up to date. No 
encyclopedia is of any use if it’s not 
kept up to date. Would you be will- 
ing to keep it up to date?” 

By this time the ideal customer 
actually thinks he might get some- 
thing for nothing. His guard is down 
and, not knowing what will follow, 
he agrees. “How will he ever know 
if I keep it up to date?” he asks 
himself. 

By this time the housewife has us- 
ually joined her husband. I would 
ask them to sit down on the sofa and 
I would pull up the lightest chair in 
the room opposite them. Then I 
would open my briefcase and take 





out my first visual aid—a folded 
strip of leather-like binding, the 
same material used for the en- 


cyclopedia bindings. When spread on 
the floor it shows how attractive 18 
volumes look in a bookcase. 

Then I would thumb through a 
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prospectus outlining the main fea- 
tures of the encyclopedia. It is filled 
with attractive maps and the impres- 
sive names of our editors. These edi- 
tors, only some of whom actually pre- 
pare articles for the encyclopedia, 
represent leaders in all fields. 

The prospectus would be followed 
by a booklet showing that hundreds 
of libraries, universities, educators, 
and thinkers have endorsed our 
books. 

And then I would explain that in 
addition to the encyclopedia we give 
the family access to our research li- 
brary. They have the right to ask 
for 50 special services, including out 
lining study guides, writing term 
papers, writing speeches, and doing 
research. (The only reason this ex- 
pensive service can be offered is be- 
cause relatively few people take ad- 
vantage of it.) 

If I did my job well, the customer 
is sold on our encyclopedia and is 
eager to have a set in his home. Why 
shouldn't he be eager? It hasn't cost 
him anything yet. 

The pitch continues: 

“As I told you, sir, we ask that you 
keep your set up to date not for- 
ever . that wouldn’t be fair. We 
ask you to keep it up to date for 10 
years.” (Reach into the briefcase and 
hand him a Year Book. Once again 
we impress upon the customer that 
an encyclopedia is useless unless kept 
up to date.) 


At this point the customer braces 
himself and asks, “What's this going 
to cost?” 

“Well, sir, our Year Book sells for 
$10. It comes out each’ winter 
and - 

(Since this was the first time money 
was mentioned it was important to 
move along before the customer could 
multiply 10 by 10 and say, “I can’t 
afford $100 now.) 

“Sir, just to show you that we are 
sincere and not commercializing on 
this offer—just to show you we are 
not giving you the encyclopedia so 
you will buy the Year Books, we are 
going to give you some other books 
which, if purchased, would cost much 
more than the price of the Year 
Books combined.” 

Back to the briefcase and out with 
a sample from a 12-volume set of chil- 
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dren's books—“Or, if you prefer, we 
will give you a 10-volume set of 
science books which will be of great 
use to you and your family.” 

This would be topped with a Pic 
torial History of World War II, 
which appealed to the men since 
most were veterans, a choice between 
a sewing or cook book, and a com- 
plete guide to gardening. 

“We give you all this, sir, just to 
keep your set up to date. It’s our way 
of showing that we are sincere in our 
offer.” 

By this time the living room rug 
is covered with pictures and sam- 
ples—including a large color photo 
of what the entire library will look 
like in a bookcase. 

The customer should now be think 
ing, “Well, not bad, even if it will 
cost me $10 a year. That's not much. 
I'll hardly notice it.” 

And now, to move in for the kill. 

“The only thing we ask, sir, is that 
you pay for the ten year books within 


a reasonable time. We are giving 
away 100,000 reference libraries in 
this country and Canada and we 


couldn't afford to do it if we had to 
keep accounting records over a 10- 
year period. We don"t ask for the 
money now or within six months or 
even a year. We leave the time up to 
you. What do you think would be a 
reasonable time, sir?” 

I am still amazed that the reply to 
that question was usually the one we 
anticipated. “A couple of years.” 

“Well [take contract out of brief- 
case}, that’s what we think too, sir. 
We ask you to pay for your books 
within two years. That would come 
to $5 a month. Now, that’s not bad, 
is it?” 

If the customer were hesitant, if he 
thought about a measly $5 for too 
long, I would add: 

“Of don’t want to do 
it if it’s going to cause you any hard- 
ship. If it’s going to take the bread 
and butter off of your table we don’t 
want to do it.” 

Occasionally the couple would look 
at each other and turn down the 
offer. But usually, if I went that far 
with my pitch I made a sale—or as 
the crew manager insisted we put 
it, I placed a set. 

If I clinched the sale and had the 
customers sign the contract, then a 
collection man would ring the door- 
bell the following night and make the 


course we 


arrangements for future payments 

The entire package cost the cus 
tomer $100. My cut was $17.50. The 
follow-up man got $5 if the customers 
did not back out the following day. 
My manager got a cut, as did the 
head of the local office. After com 
missions and the costs of bookkeep 
ing, publishing, and mailing, there 
wasn't much left for the company 
but there was something, enough to 
make it worthwhile when you multi 
ply it by the thousands of men they 
had giving away books. 


Five weeks of this was enough for 
me. I quit one night after I had al 


most talked a young couple into 
buying a set. When I reached the 
“bread and butter off your table” 
line, the wife walked into the bed 
room and returned with a_ budget 
book. I sat there for ten minutes 


while they figured just how much 
bread and oleo it would take off 
their table. They were still calculat 
ing when I quietly folded up my 
charts, stuffed my samples back into 


the briefcase, and told them they 
could do without an encyclopedia 
for a few years. 


The couple thanked me and I left 
The same night I turned in my brief 
case and samples. 

Virtually all encyclopedias are sold 
that way. Nobody buys an encyclo 
pedia, including the most prominent 
sets, without thinking he is taking 
advantage of a special offer. Unlike 
other salesmen, those who sell en 
cyclopedias seldom worry about re 
peat calls or dissatisfied customers. 
Despite half a dozen cease-and-desist 
orders passed down by the Federal 
Trade Commission in recent years to 
companies accused of using unethical 


sales methods, the basic technique 
remains the same. 
. . * 


The 7:45 radio news roundup had 
just ended when the doorbell rang 
Cal Donaldson was prompt. | opened 
the door and was greeted by a firm, 
warm handshake. 

I asked him in. He motioned my 
wife and me to the sofa, pulled up 
the lightest chair in the room, set 
his bulging briefcase on the floor 
beside him and said: 

“Mr. Salem, if we were to give you 
an encyclopedia, would you find a 
use for it?” 
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Last Words 


and Last Chances 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


‘ee Last words of civilizations, like 
those of persons, may be a long 
time being said, longer being lis- 
tened to, longest being unheard. The 
deathbed speeches may themselves be- 
come reassuring—or, at least, soporif- 
ic, especially when they are heard 
most loudly as a gabble of entertain- 
ment. By now, for example, the 
voices of doom of the science fiction 
movies still filling home and theater 
screens have grown to a deadening 
cacophony. But then, the mad scien- 
tists are always stopped just within 
screen time. The challenges to earth 
are met and supervened. The radio- 
active monsters and the secret invad- 
ers are always vanquished by heroic 
humanists from Washington, outfit- 
ted with badges and Geiger counters, 
space suits and constitutional cartes 
blanches—while the local _ineffec- 
tuals, and a heroine or two, look on 
in careful horror, but not without 
hope, in color or black and white. 
The moralizing of the science fic- 
tion and horror films is always clear 
and simple—even if the morality of 
their typically gratuitous violence, 
vulgarity, and venal contempt for in- 
tellect is cloudy indeed. Man is end- 
lessly warned against the sin of pride, 
the arrogance of seeking beyond tra- 
ditional human limits. The penalties 
are always as explicitly frightful as 
the tableaux of damnation of the 
medieval morality plays whence the 
movies inherit their themes, their 
characters, and their essentially relig- 
ious inspiration. But even as the 
church grew dubious over the crowd's 
enjoyment of the fascinating vices of 
sinners, and the delicious torments of 
demons, so we may wonder at the 
complacency with which the most 
mortifying horrors are relished, by 
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serious couples cuddled in cars, by 
limp-lidded alarmists in balconies, by 
slack-spined prophets in living rooms, 
visioning apocalypse from armchairs. 

Yes, the dooms of fantasy are an 
escape from the daily imminence of 
disaster. The science fiction parables 
of sinful pride may be our most re- 
vealing expressions of popular anxie- 
ties in an age of demonic technology. 
But their implicit playfulness endues 
their imageries with an essential fal- 


sity. Not the literal falsity of the 
fantastic imagination, evoking un- 


real, but poetically credible worlds 
of fancy or ecstasy. It is a moral fal- 
sity, subtly denying responsibility 
while preaching culpability. In this 
pietistic fiction of science, men are to 
blame, but they cannot choose the 
future they must suffer. Science is 
implicitly defined as monstrous, and 
then established as having to be pur- 
sued for its own sake—call it “truth” 
or “knowledge” or “progress’” or some 
other flag word for sublimated faith. 
It is not the ingenious fantasies of 
science fiction that are at fault, but 
a corroding unrealism concerning the 
alternatives facing us in this world 
that goes on before, during, and after 
the play of images on screen. Rather 
than a real wrestling with despera- 
tion, using the strength of imagina- 
tion, as in Orwell's 1984, most of 
science fiction substitutes supersti- 
tion, making homeopathic magic ac- 
cording to primordial rituals for keep- 
ing the demons quiet. 

What chance does serious realism 
about the omnipresent dangers of the 
real world—or serious fantasy, for 
that matter—have on a screen so per- 
vaded by a mystique of evasion? How- 
ever realistic a film may be in itself, 
it has no actuality as a work of enter- 





tainment, or expression, or persuasion 
until it is shown to audiences. The 
doctrine of Bishop Berkeley's form of 
idealism, “to be is to be perceived,” 
applies absolutely to the movies, what- 
ever one thinks of its validity in meta- 
physical discourse. And when speak- 
ing of a film as far outside industry 
categories of production as one that 
is serious about reality, that employs 
documentary, rather than fictional 
techniques—and that is made and 
sponsored by the United Nations, the 
Berkeleian doctrine takes on a qual- 
ity that is much more wistful than 
positive. 

Power Among Men is the first fea- 
ture-length production of the United 
Nations Film Board. Formed in 1947, 
the Board has turned out around 70 
films, the longest of which, Workshop 
For Peace, runs some 40 minutes. 
This is about the maximum length 
for films designed primarily for non- 
theatrical exhibition—before clubs, 
schools, and colleges, church groups, 
and audiences anywhere accessible to 
mobile projection units. Power 
Among Men's 90-minute “feature 
length,” however, is not simply a 
matter of running time. 


With this film, the Board is aiming 
at an audience that is not only larger, 
but quite different in commitment: 
the vast, mostly unorganized body of 
people who go to the movies for en 
tertainment, and pay their way. Not 
only was Power Among Men expen- 
sive to produce, making the return of 
costs a pressing consideration. The 
project itself was undertaken on such 
an ambitious scale out of a desire to 
reach more and different people. In 
the ways whereby the film is being 
presented, and in its very content, 
there is a sense of last-ditch urgency. 
And any idea that this may be just 
another case of well-intentioned 
people taking themselves and their 
mission too seriously has first of all 
to deny the seriousness of the situa- 
tion of man today. 

Nevertheless, there are the realities 
of habits of seeing movies, and con- 
ventions of promotion and exhibi- 
tion, that enter into a definition of 
the nature of the film itself. And in 
this real world of theaters and audi- 
ences, the atmosphere surrounding 
the theme of survival is one of escape 
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into futuristic fiction, with terror as 
a cathartic relief, setting off the in- 
variable happy ending. Power Among 
Men, as any serious film, and espe- 
cially one made in documentary style, 
has to find its way over the informal 
but forbidding obstructions of movie 
industry mechanics, and in a darkness 
of glittering fantasy. What was 
planned and produced in the hope 
of reaching new audiences can easily 
be shunted into the accustomed chan- 
nels for “information” or institution- 
al propaganda films. There it may 
live an essentially frustrated life, serv- 
ing not as stimulation for new think- 
ing and resolves for action, but as an 
elaborate confirmation of previously 
assured commitments. 


In the first of four episodes, the 
villagers of war-shattered Sant’ Am- 
brogio, not far from Monte Cassino 
in the area of the bloodiest fighting 
of the Italian campaign in World 
War II, rebuild their homes and their 
lives with the help of UNRRA—one 
of the first service agencies of the 
United Nations. The town is shown 
today, still scarred and slowly heal- 
ing. But the young men must still 
leave for military service, saying their 
age-old farewells while some of the 
old men prattle of the glories of war, 
in a place scarcely raised out of 
rubble. 


The second episode was selected 
for showing on the Omnibus tele- 
vision program, with introductory re- 
marks by Ralph Bunche, U.N. Under- 
secretary and winner of tlhe Nobel 
Peace Prize. In it, farmers in Fer- 
mathe, Haiti, are laboriously trained 
by a U.N. technical assistance expert 
in the fundamentals of modern farm- 
ing and cooperative marketing— 
against the resistance of people who 
consider stony soil, blight, and feast- 
or-famine economics to be the order 
of nature. 


In the third episode, the drives and 
benefits of modern technological 
transformation of nature are shown 
to carry with them the complex prob- 
lems and anxieties of the modern re- 
lations of nations and persons. In 
the mountains of British Columbia, 
forests are felled, mountains blasted 
and tunneiled, and an enormous hy- 
droelectric station is constructed, to 
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serve first a new aluminum plant, a 
new town, Kitimat—and a new way 
of life for a population drawn from 
$1 countries. But amid the vigorous 
pioneering, carried on with all the 
power, the articulated skills, and the 
accompanying comforts of modern 
technology, there are frictions among 
the different national groups. These 
erupt in violence on a soccer field, 
threaten to fragment the community 
before it is fully formed. Conscious 
of the relationship of their problems 
to those facing the world, the people 
of Kitimat begin to organize ways 
of relaxing tensions, eradicating ha- 
treds, and moving towards communal 
coherence. 

The last episode points up the peril 
and the promise in the vast power 
made available to man in nuclear 
energy. A beekeeper in Norway, wor- 
ried about the mysterious death of 
hundreds of his bees, goes to complain 
to the Atomic Energy Institute at 
Kjeller, whose experiments he con- 
siders responsible. Radioactivity, he 
is assured, is not to blame in this case. 
But as he is shown through the In- 
stitute, where scientists from many 
countries work without secrecy on 
peaceful applications of nuclear en- 
ergy, all the questions and fears of 
men everywhere are blurted out. The 
eminent scientist, Odd Dahl, who de- 
signed and built the Kjeller reactor, 
describes the desperate need for new 
sources of energy that necessitates the 
utmost scientific effort. And yet, in a 
world in which distances are rapidly 
contracting as the population grows, 
all the potential of nuclear energy, 
and human survival itself, depend 
upon maintaining peace—and learn- 
ing to live with the constant dangers 
of radioactivity. There are no easy 
answers to the questions, no cheap 
palliatives for our fears. Man's situa- 
tion is desperate, but “today, only 
the dead can afford not to care.” 


The four episodes of Power Among 
Men thus move in a deliberate pro- 
gression from problems of rehabilita- 
tion after war, to the need to raise 
the economic level of depressed 
peoples, to the urgency of peacefully 
resolving the conflicts of men, to the 
dilemma of the potentiality of nu- 
clear energy for productivity and for 
destruction. In the plan of its writers 
and producers, Thorold Dickinson 
and J. C. Sheers, the episodes are 


joined by expressive transitions 
These contrast man’s works of art 
that have survived the ages with the 
wreckages of whole civilizations that 
were submerged; the rich bounty ot 
the earth’s resources with the waste 
and terrible vengeance of nature vio- 
lated; the primal, vital force in the 
minutest particles of matter, with the 
destructiveness of one single thermo 
nuclear explosion, releasing twice the 
energy of the total amount of explo 
sives used by all sides in World Wat 
Il. 

The separate sequences of the film, 
under the direction of Alexande: 
Hammid, G. L. Polidoro, and V. R. 
Sarma, maintain simplicity of visual 
expression, with frequent passages of 
cinematic eloquence and concision. A 
poetic commentary, that plays repeat 
edly upon the poignant irony of Ham 
let’s “What a piece of work is man! 

.” is designed to be spoken in many 
languages and accents—in British 
English, for example, by Laurence 
Harvey, and in American by Marlon 
Brando. A musical score by Virgil 
Thomson, played by members of the 
New York Philharmonic, makes crea 
tive use of local idioms in evoking 
changes of mood and geography. 


By any measure, Power Among 
Men is one of the most ambitious 
documentary projects ever under- 
taken. As a work of propaganda, the 
film does go far in coordinating the 
ideology of the United Nations with 
a truly universal humanism. Where 
it fails most signally is in what ap- 
pears to be a consistent appreciation 
of groups and collectivities generally, 
to the depreciation and even dispar 
agement of individuals. In recogniz 
ing evils of individual and national 
selfishness, the film may reach too 
far towards a superficially admirable, 
but subtly dangerous elevation of a 
concept of Man, at the expense of 
the flesh-and-spirit actuality of men. 
What Power Among Men has to say 
about the survival of abstract Man 
and sovereign, particular men in any 
case must be voiced amid a clamor ol 
artificial concern. Instead of the 
superstitious incantations of science 
fiction, it offers a sermon of funda- 
mentally serious, rational appeal 
This is a deadly, demanding sound, 
just before silence. 
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Where Were the Liberals? 


Dear Sirs 

I would like to know where all our erst 
while “liberals” were when it came time to 
vote on the draft extension in the Senate 

Where, for example, was Hubert Hum 
phrey, who cries that he is worried because 
Americans do not seem to be working for 
peace and who is chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament? Where was 
William Proxmire of the state which pro 
duced the two LaFollettes? Where were 
Wayne Morse and Richard Neuberger who 
would like to appear to be fighting liberals? 
Where was John Kennedy who is so busy 
running for the Presidency? And _ finally 
where were all those freshmen liberals who 
were elected from the West? 

Wherever they were they certainly did not 
vote against the peace-time draft. Who did? 
“Wild Bill” Langer did and he certainly 
isn't counted among the ranks of the “pro 
fessional liberals.” 

On the same day the vote was taken, the 
President was pointing out the impossibility 
of winning a war with ground troops and 


the further possibility of America being 
turned into a garrison state. Is the Pres 
ident getting more liberal on the issue of 


a large army than those who call themselves 
“liberals”? 

LARRY INGLE 

Richmond, Va. 


Disgusted Democrat 


Dear Sirs: 
I'm a disgusted Democrat! 
Our Republican Administration takes us 


from brink to brink, without using realistic 
precaution to avoid approaching a new preci 
pice or making reasonable efforts to solve 
problems that have already taken us to a 
brink—so that we found ourselves poised 
twice on the same one over Quemoy. On each 
brink the Administration announces that it 
will not hesitate to go over it. 

Ihe Administration is not representing the 
majority of us in this brinkmanship, despite 
the brainwashing propaganda used to fright- 
en us into enduring the burdens of the arms 
race, to which our economy is geared. Neither 
does it represent us in its reluctance to get 
an end of nuclear weapons testing as a step 
toward disarmament. 

Alas, my grievances are not just against 
the Republicans! No sooner are we on a 
brink than important Democratic officials 
hasten to make statements backing up the 
President and in some cases encouraging him 
to go over it. 

The number of Congressional Democrats 
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calling for more “defense” spending—which 
results in ever greater temptation to our Ad- 
ministration to throw its weight around—in- 
cludes even Senator Humphrey. No Demo 
cratic Senator voted against the continuation 
of the draft 

Phere is a definite national political schizo 
phrenia—a split between the majority of the 
people, who want peace, and the officials 
who want to continue waging cold war even 
at the risk of its getting hot. We often hear 
The Russian people are all right, but their 
leaders!" There may be grounds for a similar 
statement about ourselves 

ALICE FRANKLIN Bryant 
Seattle, Wash 

PS. My eight-page folder of fallout facts, 
“Radiation and the Race,” is obtainable from 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Single 
copies on request, six for 25c, 25 for $1. 


‘Dishonest Piece’ 


Dear Sirs 

What a shock it was to read in the April 
issue of my favorite magazine: “The first 
thing to be said in any discussion of inflation 
in America today is that there isn’t any.” 

Richard Strout’'s entire article, “What In 
fiation?,” was the most unrealistic and dis- 
honest piece I have ever seen in The 
Progressive. Economists employed by organ- 
ized labor are paid to distort and misinter- 
pret the facts of life in America in order to 
arrive at conclusions which will support the 
goals of labor legislation. But I would like 
to believe what writers in 
have no masters to serve. 

Strout has based his conclusions on some 
sandy premises. If he were a truly alert 
journalist he should know what Sylvia Por 
ter has found out and what a majority of us 
in the field of journalism know: that the 
Labor Bureau's cost-of-living index is a piece 
of pure fiction. In the last eight months, 
within my field of observation: 

e The local osteopath has raised his pro 
fessional fee from $5 to $6 per treatment. 

e lhe barbers quite generally have gone 
from $1.75 to $2 for haircuts. 

e Auto insurance has gone up another 10 
per cent—more in families with juvenile 
drivers. 

e County tax assessments have been raised, 
and the tax rate also raised 
e Building costs have 

eight per cent. 

e In my own business, the printers have 
gotten another round of raises and since the 
average publishing business yields less than 
10 per cent before taxes, this has necessitated 
a raise in printing prices. 


The Progressive 


increased about 


Inflation in this country has reached the 
point when it is beginning to feed on itself 
—and that is something for us all to be 
alarmed about. Strout partially confirmed 
this fact in his own article when he pointed 
out that the Federal Treasury is having dif- 
ficulty selling its long term bonds. 

Be as liberal as you want, but please let's 
be honest. Let's not insult the intelligence 
of readers who are alert to what is taking 
place in this country by telling them there 
isn't any inflation in America. President 
Eisenhower is pretty dumb, I'll admit, but 
he is right once in a while. In this case I 
think he is right for the wrong reasons—but 
nevertheless he is right in resisting the in 
flationary trend of these times 

Please, let's keep The Progressive honest. 

RANDALL HENDERSON 
Palm Desert, Calif 


Dangerous Thesis 


Dear Sirs: 

President Eisenhower's policy of letting 
business lie idle as a solution to the problem 
of inflation seems to be a far less harmful 
than the expansion which you advo 
cated in your March editorial. 

Let me quote, italicizing some of the more 
loaded terms which you employed: 

“Given a choice of an economy expanding 
at the rate of 5 per cent a year, with govern- 
ment participation, and an economy that 
crawls at 1.3 per cent a year, with an abso- 
lute minimum of government involvement, 
the President responds almost automatically 
to the easier, more conservative alternative.” 

I question your assumption that an ever 
expanding economy is inherently desirable, 
and that the above-mentioned two alterna 
tives exhaust the possibilities for solution. 

We need to look at the quality of our 
production and consumption rather than its 
quantity. Where do you propose that the 
ever-expanding economy lead us? Our goal 
should rather be the efficient use of re 
sources which does not allow them to dwindle 
and fail our future generations, and a dis- 
tribution of goods so that poverty will not 
exist. Here, our concept of poverty should 
itself be thoroughly examined since it is not 
unusual to find ill-nourished children look 
ing at TV. 

It may be a basic illness in our 
that makes us want to consume endlessly 
The answer may lie in a spiritual awakening, 
in education, or socialism, or all three. I 
don’t pretend to have the answers but I can 
raise some questions. And it seems to me ob- 
vious that this thesis which you hold is an 
extremely dangerous one, and one which you 
ought to re-examine. 

E.sie M. Lone 
Ithaca, N. Y 


one 


society 


Eaton's Error 


Dear Sirs: 

My attention on reading The Progressive 
for February was immediately drawn to the 
article by Cyrus S. Eaton entitled “An Amer- 
ican Capitalist in Communist Russia.” 

Mr. Eaton falls into the common error of 
assuming that Russia is a Communist coun 
try, but it is obvious that the writer has no 
idea what Communism is. Communism means 
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the communal, or public, ownership and 
democratic control of the means of produc- 
tion with free access to all of the goods and 
services produced by society and the con 
sequent abolition of the wages and money 
system. 

The Russian workers are on differential 
wage scales and interest is paid to absentee 
stockholders of Russian state bonds. Mr 
Eaton specifically mentions that Russian bank 
deposits draw three per cent interest. Surely 
all are hallmarks of a capitalist society. 

Russia up to 1917 was a vast feudal coun- 
try with capitalist production at a very ele 
mentary stage of evolution. Briefly, the 1917 
Russian Revolution fulfilled a historical role 
similar to that of the French Revolution in 
the Eighteenth Century. The shackles of 
feudalism were thrown off, and the Bolshe- 
viks (the Communist Party) placed capitalism 
firmly on its feet in that vast land. For the 
rest, I can add nothing to that excellent let- 
ter in the February Forum by Samuel Ben 
jamin of El Monte, Calif 

IAN SINCLAIR 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Disputes Miss Mears 


Dear Sirs: 

Helen Mears, in her article in the March 
issue, quotes a New York Times article which, 
in turn, quotes Pearl Buck in a manner 
detrimental to the Republic of Korea. Per- 
haps you should be advised that Miss Buck 
has fully repudiated the quotation attrib- 
uted to her 

Vicror Lasky 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss Mears Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

If Mrs. Buck didn't say it, I certainly re 
gret using that particular quotation which I 
chose from a file full of sad stories about con- 
ditions in Korea. Of neither Mrs 
Buck nor I would wish to say anything 
“detrimental to the Republic of Korea.” The 
quotation referred explicitly to President 
Rhee, and although he speaks for the present 
government of the Republic of Korea, he is 
surely not that Republic. I feel sure that 
Mrs. Buck's concern, like my own, is for the 
people of Korea. My criticism is directed 
toward policies of our government which | 
assume can be changed if enough of us be 
come concerned about the harm they are 
doing to our traditional values 

HeLen MEARS 
New York, N. Y 


course 


Simulating Russia 


Dear Sirs: 

Who is throwing sand in whose eyes? Was 
it Russia with her gun boats in the Straits of 
Taiwan—or the Dulles brothers and their 
16,000 undercover agents? Were the Russians 
in Lebanon and Jordan? Or perhaps the 
reason that the U.N. addressed its recom 
mendation for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from all mid-Eastern countries was 
that Russia has her troops stationed there? 
Evidently, Russia has now been encountered 
in international waters off Newfoundland! 
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When one takes into consideration that 
the C.1LA. with its 16,000 agents is not re 
sponsible to a single U.S. agency for a single 
act—not even to our duly elected Congress 
with our country 
tions by irrevocable commitments (each in a 
position to throw us into a catastrophic dis 
aster), perhaps the 16,000 could be one of 
the reasons we are losing prestige and leader 
ship all over the world? 

All in all—perhaps we should ponder the 
question—are we simulating Russia, and her 
secret police—or where does freedom cease 
and license begin? 

Cart O. THOREN 
Pasadena, Calif 


tied to some 50 or 55 na 


Inspired by Stevenson 


Dear Sirs: 


For the first time I am writing a letter to 

a publication because I had to say that Adlai 

Stevenson's article, “America’s Broken Main 

spring,” was the most inspiring and magni 

ficent article that has ever appeared in your 

splendid magazine. This is the highest praise 
I can give 

Mrs. P. F 

Newark, 


COcHRAN 
Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

I just finished reading your article by Ad 
lai E. Stevenson, “America’s Broken Main 
spring.” It is the ablest and most compelling 
examination of the collective conscience of 
America. Excellent! 

Rev. Foster Myers 
Kearney, Neb 


Dear Sirs 


It was indeed a privilege to read Adlai F 
Stevenson's masterful article in the March 
number of The Progressive. This should be 
a must reading for every concerned Amet 
ican. What a pity that it is not more widely 
circulated! 

To me, the crowning tragedy lies in the 
fact that we might have availed ourselves of 
this man’s services and we passed it by for 
an engaging smile. How true it is that free 
dom must be earned and re-earned by each 
succeeding generation. We live and I hope 
we learn. A great statesman 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ 


ApeELINE W. NELSON 
Seattle, Wash 


once wrote 


Dear Sirs 

Thank you for giving us “America’s Brok 
en Mainspring” by Adlai E. Stevenson. The 
agonizing timeliness of this artick 
all the more evident now, after the ominous 
turn in the course of MacMillan-Khrushchev 
talks 

What concerned, 
concerned, however, is the fact that of mil 
lions of American readers, only an infinitesi 
mal fraction is ever reached by such 
sages. The rest, cozy and happy in their con 
formity, unperturbed in their 
curity and confident of their unquestionabk 
superiority, pass the time of the day reading 
sports and funnies, watching ball games, o1 
achieving new records at the bowling alleys 


becomes 


makes me desperately 


mes 


obvious se 


This placid state of national mental hiber 
nation is being encouraged on every side by 
the press, big business, and by the Admin 


istration. In the face of grave problems, both 
at home and abroad, ostrich-like disattach 
ment and uninvolvement are the officially 
approved attitudes for our citizenry 
NicHoLas N 
Rockford, Ill 


CHERNIAVSKY 


Dear Sirs: 
I have just finished reading Adlai Steven 
son's article in the March Progressive, and I 


kept saying to myself—as I read it Adlai 
Stevenson for President.” 
DororHy S. JOHNSON 
Toledo, Ohio 
Shocked by Stevenson 
Dear Sirs: 
I was not even mildly surprised when I 
read in one of his letters in Life, Dwight 
Eisenhower's statement that “when he [ John 


Dewey or his followers] went free-wheeling 
into the realm of 
my opinion, did 
American public.” 
neyed sentiment 
But I was shocked to find in what other 
wise seems to me to be a carefully prepared 
address (Progressive, March, 1959) a para 
graph in which Adlai Stevenson groups “life 
adjustment” courses in the 
“shirking the hard discipline of learning 
“evading the rigors and rewards of creative 
activity,” “the steady cult of the 
the mediocre,” and 
for all but athletic 
that “given the 
stunt themselves.” 
When educators (as differentiated 
academic regressives) use the 
it is as the antithesis of 


basic education 
a great 


One recognizes the 


they, in 
disservice to the 


hack 


schools with 


trivial and 
indifference or contempt 
excellence” as evidences 
opportunity 


men simply 


from 
term adjust 
ment maladjustment 
It refers not only to personality integration 
but also to intercultural compatibility and 
to good will fostered by 
service. The purposes, practices, and achieve 
ments of 


cooperative cw 


modern high schools in fostering 
among young people individual responsibility 
for shaping their own characters in a 
complex society deserve the admiration of 
Mr. Stevenson. They with his 
faith 


very 


accord own 


Freedom cannot be 
thoritarianism and compulsion whether in 
family other 
freedom is to be a satisfying way of life, it 
must be attained creatively by indi 
vidual for himself in such constructive milicu 


superimposed by au 
school, or any institution. If 


each 


as the adjustment curriculum strives to 
create 
Pour W. L. Cox 
Clermont, Fla 
Bowles for President 


Dear Sirs 

As some good readers of magazine 
have come forward with proposals that Sen 
ator Humphrey be nominated for the Pre 
idency, I hope you will find space to permit 
another hat for the ring 

Chester Bowles of Connecticut 
combine all the qualities we need in a lib 
eral of the New Deal-Fair Deal tradition. In 
terms of intellectual capacity and proved 
leadership he is above any man now men 
tioned for the Presidency, and what 
choice could be made in 1960 to arrest the 


your 


seems to 


better 


4) 





decline of our power? Bowles could beat 
Nixon (which is going to be harder than a 
lot of folks think) and give us the type of 
guidance the rest of the Western world has 
expected from America but has been sadly 
lacking. 

Rosert A. RUTLAND 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sacramento Area Readers 


Dear Sirs: 


My husband and I plan to establish a dis 
cussion group on current issues and would 
welcome inquiries from readers in the Sac- 
ramento area. We suggest that all those in- 
terested telephone Ivanhoe 9-9408, or write 
me at the address below. 

Mrs. Ermer A. DANIELS 
4420 Ravenwood Ave. 
Sacramento 21, Calif. 


Memorial for Peace 


Dear Sirs: 


William I. and Hannah Clothier Hull de- 
voted their lives to working for peace and 
international good will. During their more 
than 40 years at Swarthmore College they 
wrote histories, founded national organiza- 
tions working for peace, attended interna- 
tional peace conferences, and gave their full 
efforts to the cause of peace. In all they did, 
these two unassuming but deeply committed 
Friends supported and inspired each other. 

With the death of Hannah Clothier Hull, 
friends of the Hulls, in all organizations they 
served, wish to honor their memory and in 





The Western Economy 
and its Future as seen by 


SOVIET 
ECONOMISTS 


A symposium of papers by 15 Russian Econ- 
omists specializing in Western Affairs. Prof. 
Eugen Varga, USSR Academy of Science; Prof. 
Kuzminov, Institute for World Economy; Dr. 
Katz, Moscow University; Prof. Smith, USSR 
Academy of Sci and others write on such 
problems as recession, depression, recovery, 
stagnation, inflation, budget deficits, military 
spending, unemployment, the price of gold, 
the stock market, the business cycle, the out- 
look for capital spending and economic 
growth and other socio-economic problems. 
Included are many statistical evaluations and 
interesting charts. $4.50 p.p. 

The symposium presents a critical, but scien- 
tific assessment of economic trends and de- 
velopments with special emphasis on the 
North American situation. Of interest to bus- 
iness men, executives, investors, analysts and 
the well-informed general reader. 

Mail your order with your address and 
$4.50 (personal cheques accepted) to us di- 
rectly, or if you prefer, order from your local 
book dealer. Allow 6 days delivery. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM & PUBLICATIONS CO. 

Translation Department P-1 
5065 N.D.G. Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
(Same postage rates as U.S.A.) 
There are two sides to every story, sound 
judgment requires to know both. 
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their names to further the objectives they 
sought. To this end they have set up the 
William I. and Hannah Clothier Hull Mem- 
orial Fund, with a goal of $100,000 to pro- 
vide scholarships and grants to train peace 
workers for this atomic age, when peace and 
understanding between nations is more nec- 
essary than ever to the survival of mankind. 

Albert Schweitzer said recently in an ur- 
gent peace message: “I have given you my 
advice, and my appeal to the world. Now it 
is for people like you to carry on the 
message.” 

Our hope is that in like manner the Hulls’ 
great contribution to world peace may live 
and grow in power. 

Anyone interested may join in creating 
this Memorial Fund by sending a check to 
the address below. 

Everett L. Hunt, Chairman 

William I. and Hannah Clothier Hull 
Memorial Fund 

Whittier House 

P.O. Box 356 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Subscription Cancellers 


Dear Sirs: 


One of the biggest factors in my ordering 
gift subscriptions was my reaction to the let- 
ters you print indignantly cancelling sub- 
scriptions. Though there are times when I 
am not entirely happy with the magazine, 
and especially your enfant terrible, Mr. May- 
er, I felt strong impulse to counteract 
the manifest idiocy of those subscription- 
cancellers. 

In particular, though I was once strongly 
pro-Zionist and am still considerably sym- 
pathetic to Israel, I was exasperated at those 
who sought to punish you for giving the 
Arab side a half-way decent hearing. And 
to think that until this occurred, they doubt- 
less plumed themselves on being enlightened 
liberals! 

As for Mr. Mayer, I sometimes consider 
him wrong, sometimes verbose, and some- 
times exhibitionistic; but this last is perhaps 
inseparable from his best quality, namely, 
that he does approach things from a really 
personal standpoint, and not just the bogus 
personalism so current nowadays, which is 
manifested in so many magazines by blurbs 
describing each author's family, hobbies, and 
Connecticut farm. 


WEBSTER PETERSON 
St. Paul, Minn. 


International Kidnapping 


Dear Sirs: 

In 1886 the Supreme Court handed down 
in the case of Ker v. Illinois a decision which 
has since been interpreted to mean that even 
though a person was kidnapped from a for- 
eign country, he could be lawfully tried in 
the United States. Since then this doctrine 
has been repeatedly criticized by legal 
scholars. 

Our direct concern in the matter stems 
from the case of Morton Sobell, which pro- 
vides a current example of the kidnapping 
issue and how it has caused consternation 
and disrespect in Mexico. Sobell, in seeking 


to prove his innocence of the conspiracy to 
commit espionage charge in the Rosenberg 
trial, took court action asking a new trial. 
Among the grounds he cited was proof that 
he was kidnapped from Mexico by the F.B.1. 
and prosecution agents. 

In urging that the Senate adopt legislation 
to make it impossible for our courts to sanc- 
tion international kidnappings, we submitted 
articles from leading periodicals, including 
the Mexican newspaper Excelsior, asserting 
that Mexican integrity and sovereignty were 
violated by the kidnapping of Morton Sobell 
and his family. We believe that such incidents 
go straight to the heart of our relations with 
our Latin American neighbors and that the 
Ker policy reflects a political legacy and dip- 
lomatic approach which has been renounced 
and should be abandoned. 

The current Senate inquiry investigating 
our relations with Latin America affords a 
chance to rectify this situation and thereby 
increase the respect abroad for our country’s 
adherence to international law, and assure 
justice at home as well. It is our feeling that 
the discussion of the general issue will in- 
evitably result in an examination of the kid- 
napping of the Sobell family and bring about 
Mr. Sobell’s freedom and vindication. 

Tep Jacoss 

Committee to Secure Justice 
for Morton Sobell 

New York, N.Y. 


Council for Liberals’ Address 


Dear Sirs: 


Thanks very much for printing our letter 
in the March issue of The Progressive, rel 
ative to the formation of a Council for 
Liberals. 

We have already received a very enthusi 
astic letter addressed to us simply, Maywood, 
California. We wonder if other letters, sim 
ilarly addressed, might not reach us, and 
hope you can print our full address. 

DAN AND FRANCES TROY 
$701 E. 53rd St. 
Maywood, Calif. 





By popular demand 


AN AMERICAN 
CAPITALIST 
IN COMMUNIST RUSSIA 


by CYRUS S. EATON 


Now available in a convenient 
reprint 





Single copy 15c 
five copies 50c 
fifteen copies $1 


Reprint Department 
The Progressive 
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The Policy Elite 


ARMS AND THE STATE, by Walter 
Millis, with Harvey C. Mansfield and 
Harold Stein. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 436 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 
Edward Posniak 


— DILEMMA of civil-military rela- 
lations in the atomic age is the 
subject of this important and chal- 
lenging study. The ancient civil-mili- 
tary dichotomy has been rendered 
more or less meaningless by the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons and 
the structure of our society, Walter 
Millis believes. The civil-military 
problem which had most preoccupied 
us from the earliest days of the re- 
public—the fear that civilian control 
might be forfeited to the military— 
has little relevance to the issues 
which confront the country today. 

Justice William O. Douglas once 
expressed the view that “The increas- 
ing influence of the military in 
our affairs is the most ominous aspect 
of our modern history.” He elabor- 
ated this thesis by observing: “The 
military mind has two distinc- 
tive characteristics—first, it tends to 
put every problem in the perspective 
of war; second, it tends to regiment 
people, to have one orthodox creed 
and to leave no room for diversity of 
opinion... . That we have taken the 
military rather than the political ap- 
proach to these [world] problems is 
powerful proof that we have become 
victims of the military mind . . . the 
civilian heads by and !arge are merely 
spokesmen for what the military 
want.” 

Justice Douglas’ strictures upon the 
militarization of our politics, econom- 
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ics, and society are valid, Millis be- 
lieves. But they are misdirected in 
being trained against the largely 
non-existent influence of a “military 
mind.” To discuss issues of this kind 
in conventional terms of the old 
civil-military relationship seems _ir- 
relevant to Millis. The civil and mil- 
itary elements in our society have be- 
come far too deeply intermeshed to 
make the old distinction meaningful. 
With great numbers of military men, 
active and retired, serving as diplo- 
mats, government administrators, 
and corporation executives, there has 
been both an infiltration and a dilu- 
tion of the “military mind.” The 
stage is filled with civilians more mili- 
taristic than the military and with 
military men more “civilistic” than 
the civilians. 

The real issue, as Millis sees it, is 
both more complex and more disturb 
ing. The result of the last decade of 
the Cold War in what Raymond 
Aron terms “the century of total 
war” has been to reduce the people's 
influence over the most crucial issues 
of international policy. Public opin 
ion and the Congress have lost con 
trol over the critical decisions of for 
eign and military policy in the atomic 
age. Behind the veils of secrecy, secur- 
ity, and censorship, the power resides 
in the top policy-makers within the 
Administration. They alone are suf- 
ficiently omniscient to be omnipotent. 

In support of his thesis Millis 
marshals a powerful array of facts, 
showing that in moments of grave 
national crisis, when great changes 
were being made in American mili- 
tary and foreign policy, both the Sen 
ate and the House of Representa- 
tives seem to have been relatively 
ineffective. 


The inception of the doctrine of 


“massive retaliation” is one case in 
point. Millis regards it as by far the 
most fundamental policy decision 
made by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Defined as “the substitution of 
nuclear fire-power for men and con- 
ventional weapons, in order, to put 
it bluntly, to save money,” it was a 
“civilian” decision, based on civilian 
(fiscal) considerations and enforced 
by civilian policy-makers. What is 
striking is that, although a “civilian” 
decision, it was never exposed in any 
significant manner to either Con 
gressional or public discussion. There 
was never any “great debate” in Con 
gress or in the press to explore and 
reveal all of the many obscure and 
complex implications which lay be 
hind this fateful decision. 

There was a similar lack of mean 
ingful Congressional debate in most 
of the other crucial decisions taken 
by the Truman or the Eisenhower 
Administrations—like the decisions 
to defend Korea, to defend Quemoy 
and Matsu, or to send Marines to 
Lebanon. It might be argued that the 
urgency of these crises was such as to 
preclude full-scale Congressional de- 
bate, lest the decision go by default. 
But this is scarcely true of the deci 
sion to adopi the doctrine of “mas 
sive retaliation.” Whatever the rea 
sons, there has been, as Millis ob- 
serves, “a dangerous reduction in 
both public and Congressional parti 
cipation in the determination of is 
sues of military policy which are now 
appalling in their magnitude and 
implications.” 


Millis raises the question whether 
“these decisions are of a kind which 
only an administrative elite can deal 
with, and which therefore must be en 
trusted to them.” This, of course, 
would amount to at least a partial 
abdication of democracy in favor of 
oligarchy, a repeal of “government 
with the consent of the governed” in 
the most crucial issues for the fate 
of the governed. Whether the Amer 
ican people would willingly and 
knowingly surrender the decision in 
these life and death matters to an 
“administrative elite’ for an indefi 
nite period of uneasy peace on the 
brink of war may be doubted. The 
extent to which the “administrative 
elite” is better prepared to deal with 
these fateful issues than the people, 
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their press, and their elected repre- 
sentatives, might also be questioned 
in the light of recent developments. 
Certainly, a policy combining mili- 
tary retrenchment with diplomatic 
brinkmanship does not offer prima 
facie evidence of omniscience and 
omnipotence on the part of the 
“elite.” 

Another area of civil-military rela- 
tions in the Cold War era which 
Millis explores is the impact on the 
economy. As he points out, the eco- 
nomic effects of a huge and continu- 
ing program of military procurement 
raise many issues concerning the ex- 
tension of monopoly and oligopoly, 
the survival of small business, and 
especially the increasing dependence 
of large segments of industry on gov- 
ernment orders. With the infiltration 
of business by military men and the 
corresponding infiltration of govern- 
ment by business executives, both the 
old civil-military and the old gov- 
ernment-business dichotomies seem 
to have become obsolete. 


This matter has a direct bearing 
on such practical and urgent ques- 
tions as the current debate over in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, for 
example. Occasionally, though infre- 
quently, it is mentioned in the public 
press. Not long ago, for instance, 
Joseph Alsop in one of his many 
columns on the subject of the “missile 
gap” revealed an interesting bit of 
pertinent information: 


“When Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton was Secretary of the Air 
Force, Tom Lanphier was his As- 
sistant Secretary. Lanphier is still 
Symington’s close friend; and in 
the last months Symington and 
Lanphier, with Lanphier fever- 
ishly spurring Symington on, 
have desperately pressed for a 
cold, hard, new look at the 
changes in the military balance 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union .. . But as vice 
president of Convair, which 
makes the Atlas intercontinental 
missile, Lanphier has an obvious 
interest in bigger Atlas orders 
from the Air Force. Thus a good 
many men on the higher govern- 
mental level are smugly saying 
that Tom Lanphier has just been 
selling a bill of goods with his 
furious, worried talk about the 
missile gap.” 


Whatever the merits of the debate 
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over the missile gap, this is certainly 
a revealing sidelight on the manner 
in which different defense contrac- 
tors try to project different defini- 
tions of the nation’s peril in the atom- 
ic age. It would not be surprising if 
the nature of the peril were to look 
different to the manufacturer of the 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile and to the maker of, say, the 
Polaris missile. The definition of the 
nation’s peril may even bear a cer- 
tain relation to the profit-and-loss 
statement of the corporation, though 
no one has yet publicly argued that 
“what is good for Convair is good 
for the nation.” 

This illustrates the sort of thing 
John Kenneth Galbraith may have 
had in mind when he recently re- 
ferred to “the conviction—it is com- 
mon at home and epidemic abroad— 
that if we cannot afford war, neither 
can we afford peace.” He added: 
“To withdraw some forty billions of 
military spending from the economy 
would surely write finis to the system. 
Certainly many firms, numerous in- 
dustries and some whole communi- 
ties would be devastated. So... we 
treat the problem with an embar- 
rassed silence.” 


But, as Galbraith also pointed out, 
while a drastic reduction in military 
spending would involve problems, 
these problems are far from insuper- 
able with the exercise of foresight, 
planning, and imagination. The 
global totals of defense expenditure 
could be readily offset through unem- 
ployment insurance, tax reduction, 
urban redevelopment, housing, school 
construction, and especially through 
a large and badly needed increase in 
foreign economic aid to the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. At any rate, as Gal- 
braith has said, “We must look at the 
alternatives to the arms race 
Everyone must know that we are not 
committed by economic necessity to 
this race.” 

The Marxist-Leninist dogma holds 
just that, though one may wonder 
whether it is always taken seriously 
by the men in the Kremlin. It is sig- 
nificant that Anastas Mikoyan’s state- 
ment to the press in Moscow, on his 
return from his trip to the United 
States, contained what can only be 
regarded as some striking deviations 
from orthodox doctrine. Commenting 
on the results of his trip, he said: 


“Representatives of business cir- 
cles both in New York and in 
other towns in America whom we 
visited openly declared that it is 
necessary to normalize our rela- 
tions and to insure a rapproche- 
ment between the Soviet Union 
and the U.S.A. They expressed 
their unanimous wish to build 
business relations with our coun- 
try on the basis of respect for 
our mutual interests and to de- 
velop trade by every means. One 
cannot fail to give this sensible 
approach to the matter by Ameri- 
can businessmen its due. Of 
course, we understand that the 
existence of such feelings does 
not in itself solve the pressing 
question of developing trade be- 
tween our countries. Much will 
depend on the degree to which 
these feelings will be reflected in 
the policy of the U.S. govern- 
ment. So far, unfortunately, no 
changes of any kind are evident 
in this respect.” 
How does the reported desire for 
a U.S.-Soviet rapprochement on the 
part of American “representatives of 
business circles” square with the 
Maxist-Leninist thesis that it is those 
very business circles which have a 
vested interest in the arms race and 
the Cold War, if not in war itself? 
If this discussion has wandered 
fairly far afield from its starting 
point, it is a virtue of Arms and the 
State that it covers a wide field and 
stimulates even wider thought. Writ- 
ten in Walter Millis’ usual lucid 
style, always articulate and frequently 
eloquent, brilliant and witty, this is 
a book which deserves the widest pos- 
sible audience. 


Background on Iraq 


IRAQ, by Stephen Longrigg & Frank 
Stoakes. Praeger. 264 pp. $6.50. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
1950-1957, by Fahim I. 
Praeger. 277 pp. $6. 


IRAQ: 
Qubain. 


Reviewed by 
Don Peretz 


= THE newspaper headlines 
about the latest clash between 
U.A.R. President Nasser and Iraqi 
Prime Minister Kassim, the stories of 
Communist penetration within the 
Iraqi government, and the continued 
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revolutionary upheaval in the coun- 
try, there is another story which I 
have not yet seen adequately present- 
ed by the American press. That is the 
story of poverty and underdevelop- 
ment in the land of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Conditions in this country 
of vast natural wealth in land, water, 
and minerals are “like those described 
in the Book of Genesis,” in the words 
of an early Iraqi Health Director. 


Iraq is among the most backward 
nations despite the optimistic reports 
which until the July revolution were 
circulated by the public relations men 
of the Nuri el-Said regime. In few 
publications have I seen described the 
abysmal poverty which I saw in my 
last visit to Iraq a little over a year 
ago. Doreen Warriner in Land Re- 
form and Development in the Middle 
East gives some true insights into pre- 
vailing conditions. She describes the 
growing nightmare of slums erupting 
from the mud river banks outside 
Bagdad, where a woman has a [ifty- 
fifty chance of raising a child to the 
age of ten; where there were no social 
services of any kind; where rabied 
dogs dig in the sewage dumps which 
the slum-dwellers pack for re-sale as 
garden manure. “These are the places 
where the experts do not go,” she 
writes, and it seems that the authors 
of the two books under review here, 
Iraq and The Reconstruction of Iraq: 
1950-1957, spent much time on the 
other side of the bund where this vast 
sprawling slum more adequately 
characterizes prevailing conditions 
than do the new dams, government 
offices, and other such edifices of re- 
cent construction. 


The book by Longrigg and Stoakes 
is a kind of handbook on Iraq from 
ancient days until the July 14 revolu- 
tion. Crammed within its 264 pages 
are a history of the country from 
neolithic times until the takeover by 
Kassim and Aref last summer; brief 
sketches of agronomy, industry, trade 
communications, money, state fi- 
nance, cost of living, national devel- 
epment, oil, administration, law and 
order, defense, health, labor and so- 
cial security, town and country devel- 
opment, education, and many more 
things. But somehow the vast com- 
pilation of facts, figures, and statis- 
tics fails to give a true image of the 
country as it really is. As a reference 
work, the volume is adequate. 


To understand the true function 
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New non-fiction from VIKING 








FREUD 


The Mind of 
the Moralist 





“A brilliant and beautifully 
reasoned example of what Freud's 
influence has really been... . 
The examination is exciting, for 
Mr. Rieff has not only a sociologis*’s 
alertness to the cultural implica- 
tions of Freud’s doctrine, but 

he has acute resources—and 
knowledge—as a student of 
intellectual history.“—-ALFRED 
KAZIN, The Reporter $6.00 

by Philip Rieff 





The Critical 
Writings of 


JAMES 
JOYCE 


Joyce’s little-known essays and 
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of political and social institutions in 
a country like Iraq, emphasis should 
be on analysis rather than on descrip- 
tion. Longrigg and Stoakes devote far 
more space to an enumeration of the 
Western institutions introduced by 
Great Britain than to a critical analy- 
sis of these institutions. As we learn 
through our experience with under- 
developed nations, more than instru- 
ments and government policy are re- 
quired to create a democratic society. 
A liberal constitution and enactment 
of laws do not in themselves produce 
democracy. 

Fahim I. Qubain's book, The Re- 
construction of Iraq: 1950-1957, is an 
extension of his Ph.D. thesis on the 
country’s development board and 
progress from the time of its initia- 
tion in 1950 until about a year before 
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the revolution. It also is a handbook 
of statistics and an index to the ex- 
isting economic institutions in the 
country, but it fails to evaluate in 
the light of existing realities the insti- 
tutions it describes. Although Qubain 
acknowledges that revolution in Iraq 
“is a very real possibility,” among his 
conclusions is the statement that 
“maintenance of a measure of public 
peace,” was among the short-term re- 
sults of the development program. 
“Many competent observers a few 
years ago believed that Iraq was on 
the eve of a revolutionary upheaval.” 
I maintain that the competent ob- 
servers, like Doreen Warriner, never 
stopped thinking that Iraq was on 
the verge of such an upheaval. 

But lest my critical comments deter 
any reader of these two books, I 
would like to praise the excellent 
compilation of material which they 
both present. Both are excellent ref- 
erence works despite their serious 
shortcomings as interpretative evalu- 
ations of the current situation. For 
that purpose, I would highly recom- 
mend Doreen Warriner’s ‘previously 
mentioned little volume. More of the 
latter would be an invaluable contri- 
bution to policy makers, helping to 
obviate the frequent plaint that “we 
never expected it to happen.” 
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Reviewed by 
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Q* A rainy Tuesday, October 6, 
1789, Thomas Jefferson was 
clambering over the cliffs near Le 
Havre trying to buy a pair of shep- 
herd dogs to take back to the 
United States. There was a macabre 
ending to the expedition, for as Jef- 
ferson and his companion re-entered 
the town they came upon the 
mangled corpse of a man who had 
just shot himself. 

At almost the same hour a curious 
procession was making its way from 
Versailles to Paris. Escorted by a 
mob of Parisian women and by 
Lafayette’s National Guard, Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, and the 


Dauphin—“the baker, the baker's 
wife, and the baker's little boy”— 
were taking leave forever of the pal- 
ace of Versailles and were moving 
(not quite as captives, yet certainly 
not as free agents) to Paris. This ex- 
pedition, too, was to have its 
macabre ending—at the guillotine 
in 1793. 

The coincidence in date has this 
significance: Jefferson's five-year tour 
of duty as American minister to 
France ended just before the turning- 
point (as it proved to be) of the 
French Revolution. A few days longer 
in Paris and Jefferson would have 
witnessed the march of the women to 
Versailles and the removal of King 
and National Assembly to the mob- 
ridden metropolis. Thenceforward 
the Revolution would be dominated 
by the kind of city populace that Jef- 
ferson already distrusted. As early 
as December 20, 1787, he had written 
Madison: “I think our governments 
will remain virtuous . . . as long as 
they are chiefly agzicultural 
When they get piled upon one an- 
other in large cities, as in Europe, 
they will become corrupt as in 
Europe.” Had Jefferson been present 
when Paris engulfed the representa- 
tives of the nation, the view of the 
Revolution that he carried home 
might have been less optimistic. 


As it was, Jefferson observed at 
first hand precisely that segment 
of the French Revolution which 
resembled most closely the Ameri- 
can Revolution that he had ex- 
perienced, the English Revolutions 
that he had studied, and the ration- 
alist revolutions that he had ima- 
gined. He was present in France 
throughout the years of mounting 
crisis that preceded 1789. He attend- 
ed the opening of the States General 
on the 5th of May 1789. He advised 
Lafayette in the drafting of a 
Declaration of Rights and in other 
matters. He witnessed many of the 
disorders connected with the attack 
on the Bastille and convinced him- 
self that mob violence on this occa- 
sion was necessary to place “the pow- 
er of the States General absolutely 
out of the reach of attack.” Finally, 
he recognized the substantial achieve- 
ment of the famous night session of 
August 4, 1789, which abolished the 
feudal system. 


These events constituted the French 
Revolution as Jefferson personally ex- 
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perienced it. His reflections upon it, 
day by day, are presented with un- 
rivalled fullness in the three most 
recently published volumes (13, 14, 
and 15) of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, edited by Julian P. Boyd 
and his associates at Princeton. Twen- 
ty-one months, from March, 1788, 
through November, 1789, are cov- 
ered. The first of the three new vol- 
umes carries, near the beginning, Jef- 
ferson’s report to George Washing- 
ton that France “is pressing on fast to 
a fixed constitution”’—May 2, 1788. 
The last of these three volumes con- 
cludes with Jefferson’s landing at 
Norfolk, Virginia, Nov. 23, 1789— 
his period of foreign service ended. 
In between are Jefferson's reflections 
on the French crisis, interspersed 
with his comments on the new 
American Constitution, then in proc- 
ess of being adopted and put into ef- 
fect. The crystallizing of Jefferson's 
political philosophy, simultaneously 
put to the test of events in two hem- 
ispheres, is, to this reviewer at least, 
the central theme of these books. 


None of the events of the summer 
of 1789 shook Jefferson's optimistic 
view of the Revolution going for- 
ward in France. “It is impossible,” he 
wrote August 3, 1789, “to conceive 
a greater fermentation than has 
worked in Paris, nor do I believe 
that so great a fermentation ever 
produced so little injury.” He de- 
clared that he “saw . . . plainly the 
legitimacy” of the limited violence 
that had occurred, because through 
such means “the nation has made a 
total resumption of rights.” As a re- 
sult, he asserted: “The National As- 
sembly have now as clean a canvas 
to work on here as we had in 
America.” 

Optimism was defensible enough, 
but the sentence last quoted was in- 
defensibly extravagant. In no pos- 
sible sense did the French National 
Assembly ever have “as clean a can- 
vas to work on” as Americans pos- 
sessed in 1776 and 1787. The marks 
that history makes are not rubbed 
out so easily. Jefferson knew this 
well enough when it came to sug- 
gesting an actual program, but he 
sometimes, as here, allowed himself 
to forget it when it came to turning 
a phrase. This was unfortunate, be- 
cause such lapses into exaggeration 
have fostered the notion that Jeffer- 
son in 1789 was a naive doctrinaire, 
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peddling pat American solutions for 
complicated French puzzles. The rec- 
ord shows otherwise. 

A test-case, perhaps, is the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man, finally 
adopted in August, 1789. This, ad- 
mittedly, was influenced by the bills 
of rights and other declarations of the 
American states. Jefferson, author of 
the most famous of all these declar- 
ations, consulted with Lafayette and 
others on the drafts they were pre- 
paring. As early as December, 1788, 
Jefferson reported that “all the world 
is occupied at present in framing, 
every one his own plan of a bill of 
rights,” the next month he was trans- 
mitting to Madison the drafts of 
various individuals, and in July, 
1789, he was going over a revised 
draft by Lafayette. 

In what direction was Jefferson 
steering the discussion—toward glit- 
tering generalities or toward guaran- 
tees that could be enforced? This, I 
submit, is the proper question to ask, 


unless one believes (as many neo- 
conservatives today seem to do) that 
a bill or declaration of rights can 
never be anything else than a perni- 
cious abstraction. 

The danger of excessive theorizing 
was apparent to Jefferson from the 
outset. On January 12, 1789, he 
transmitted to Madison proposed 
drafts by Lafayette and by Dr. Rich- 
ard Gem, and made this discriminat 
ing comment in the covering letter: 
“You will see that [Lafayette’s declar- 
ation] contains the essential principles 
of ours accom[mJodated as much as 
could be to the actual state of things 
here. The other is from a very sen- 
sible man, a pure theorist, of the sect 
called the oeconomists . . . The for- 
mer is adapted to the existing abuses; 
the latter goes to those possible as 
well as to those existing.” 

To Jefferson a_ declaration of 
rights was not for show but for use. 
When finally adopted, the French 
Declaration was simply a preamble, 
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designed to “remind” the people 
“continually of their rights and 
duties.” Jefferson had hoped that it 
might be, according to English prece- 
dent, a binding agreement between 
the ruler and the representatives of 
the nation. On only one occasion did 
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he actually prepare a draft of his own. 
This was on June 3, 1789, after La- 
fayette had hinted to him that the 
King might possibly be prepared to 
offer “a charter containing all the 
good in which all parties agree.” 
Jefferson eagerly drafted a “Charter 
of Rights” designed for signature 
both by the King and by all the 
members of the States General. Its 
ten points were eminently practical 
and realistic, and Jefferson's hope 
was that the signing of it would be 
followed by a recess during which 
public opinion would, in moderate 
mood, consider the practical steps 
next to be taken. 


One final point deserves special 
notice—the close connection that Jef- 
ferson saw, at this point in his career, 
between bills of rights and the func- 
tioning of the judiciary. The matter 
came up in the correspondence 
between Jefferson and Madison con- 
cerning the new American con- 
stitution. Though Madison actually 
pushed through the first Congress 
the constitutional amendments that 
constitute our Bill of Rights, he was 
much less convinced than Jefferson 
of the need for such a document and 
of its probable effectiveness. 


In a notable letter March 15, 1789, 
Jefferson marshalled the arguments 
in favor of a bill of rights. He em- 
phasized “one which has great weight 
with me,” namely “the legal check 
which it puts into the hands of the 
judiciary.” He continued: “This is a 
body, which if rendered independent, 
and kept strictly to their own depart- 
ment merits great confidence for 
their learning and integrity.” Jeffer- 
son in later life was to retreat from 
this position (in part because of his 
antipathy for John Marshall), but in 
1789 he emphasized the _interde- 
pendence of bills of rights, judicial 
review, and trial by jury. He felt that 
France was not ready for the last, and 
he did not push for it openly. But 
he was apprehensive that the absence 
of trial by jury might make the dec- 
laration of rights a nullity. Trial by 
jury, he told Thomas Paine, is “the 
only anchor, ever yet imagined by 
man, by which a government can be 
held to the principles of _ its 
constitution.” 


The charge that Jefferson was doc- 
trinaire in his thinking about the 
French Revolution amounts to no 
more than this: Jefferson did believe 


that one nation can learn from the 
experience of another. He did be- 
lieve, moreover, that political ex- 
perience can, within limits, be 
summed up and stated in terms of 
general principles. In short, he be- 
lieved it legitimate to use his mind 
in dealing with the big questions of 


politics. 


Art and Morality 
by Richard Schickel 


R W. B. Lewis’ The Picaresque 
Saint (Lippincott. $6) is surely 
one of the most important critical 
studies of the contemporary novel to 
appear in recent years. It provides 
something which has been needed— 
an aesthetic vantage point from 
which to view the fiction of this cen- 
tury’s “second generation” of novel- 
ists. Lewis’ study points to a need 
for a new criticism capable of dealing 
with these writers and goes at least 
part of the way toward answering that 
need. In addition, his work is highly 
suggestive, leading the reader to spec- 
ulation about other questions. 

Lewis’ historical perspective is un- 
assailable. He notes that the great 
writers of this century's first genera- 
tion—Proust, Gide, Joyce, Mann— 
took as the main subject of their work 
“the citadel of art.” Art became the 
refuge, and the answer, to the decay 
and degeneration they found in their 
world. The next generation found 
this answer unacceptable. “Where in 
the first generation, the image of dis- 
integration was redeemed by the ab- 
solute value of art, the sense of 
nothingness has been transcended, in 
the second generation, by an agoniz- 
ing dedication to life... . : A belief 
in the art of living . . . is something 
achieved by a desperate struggle; and 
the successive phases of that struggle 
provide the representative plot of the 
contemporary novel.” 

The representative hero, Lewis 
adds, of the first generation novelists 
was the artist. In the second genera- 
tion he has become “the Saint 
manque.” 

Lewis has identified this picaresque 
saint in the works of Moravia, 
Silone, Camus, Faulkner, Greene, and 
Malraux. In passing, one might note 
that Moravia’s inclusion here is a 
little dubious, and that the concern 
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of Faulkner with this character, while 
demonstrably present, is not necessar- 
ily central in the body of his work. 


The new mainstream presents a 
peculiar critical problem, one which 
Lewis alludes to in his chapters on 
Faulkner and Silone. “A Fable,” he 
says, “is the best and biggest example 
in second generation fiction of what 
happens when the novelist’s assault 
upon his age—the novelist’s effort . . . 
to rectify the universe, to fabricate a 
better and more human universe-— 
when that endeavor gets out of hand 
and out of control of art. What hap- 
pens is that the representaive figures 
lose their vital complexity; and the 
representative hero loses the contra- 
dictions that animate him. In losing 
its impurity, the human image loses 
its life.” In other words, a novel is 
always and forever about people, 
about recognizable human beings. If 
the novelist allows his moralistic con- 
cerns to get the better of his novelis- 
tic concerns his fiction will suffer 
artistically. 

Lewis notes that, in terms of tech- 
nique, the second generation novel- 
ists have lept back over the men who 
immediately preceded them to em- 
brace the techniques of the mid-Nine- 
teenth Century novelists. 


Nineteenth Century fiction was ex- 
pected by critics and public alike to 
provide some sort of moral statement, 
but the work of this century's first 
generation, and indeed that of such 
transitional figures as Henry James, 
broke the hold of this convention. 
One of Lewis’ central ideas is that 
“the moral force—I don’t say moral 
preaching—is what is finally impor- 
tant in a man’s writing; even if one 
accepts the dictum of Henry James 
that the moral content of a work of 
art is simply the amount of felt life 
in it; and if one attends primarily to 
the art that makes the life intensely 
felt—that manages and makes radi- 
ant the moral vigor within.” 


Here, I think, Lewis is being a 


trifle unfair. There is a difference 
between James’ dictum and the kind 
of moral force present in the works 
he discusses. There is certainly a dif- 
ference between the moral force of a 
Joyce or a Proust and a Malraux or 
a Moravia. It is a difference of kind, 
not of degree. And no amount of 
protestation that in their way the 
latter have created art works as im- 
portant and as valid as the former 
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can erase that difference. The prob- 
lem presented becomes, then, one of 
how to judge, how to criticize the 
works of the latter. Too often, the 
literary critic has been forced to be- 
come moral philosopher in order to 
render aesthetic judgment on modern 
works. 

The critical standards for the mod- 
ern novel were evolved as a result of 
the work of the novelists of the first 
generation. Their “art” novels were, 
in reality, psychological novels. The 
works of Camus, Malraux, Greene, 
Faulkner, and Sartre are philosophi- 
cal novels, depending for their effec- 
tiveness on the presentation, through 
symbolic, representative characters, of 
a point of view about the plight of 
mankind as a whole. There was a 
time, especially in Europe, when 
philosophy and psychology combined 
in the work of great ‘novelists, when 
the inner lives of the characters were 
inextricably intertwined, in fiction, 
with the world-view of their creators. 
It would, of course, be absurd to 
state that in the work of Camus there 
is no concern with psychology, or to 
claim that Joyce's work is lacking in 
world perspective. But there is little 
doubt that for the art novelists con- 
cern with the “impurities” of the 
work of, say, Zola, was one of the 
factors that led to the creation of a 
new fictional mode. By the same tok- 
en, the inward-turning, the obsessive 
concentration of a Joyce was ana- 
thema to Malraux and those who fol- 
lowed him. Joycean and Proustian 
techniques were simply inadequate to 
the vision they had of the intrusion 
of impersonal forces on the individ- 
ual, the sundering of an individual's 
connection with the community in 
modern times. 


What has happened, then, is that 
we have written the critical history 
of the modern novel too soon. We 
had assumed that the only branch 
growing from the trunk of the novel 
which took shape in the last century 
was that of the psychological novel. 
What actually happened is that, after 
a delay of some 25 years, a second 
branch sprouted from that trunk, 
and the two elements which had been 
combined shot off in their separate 
ways. Lewis does not make the sug- 
gestion directly, but his book leads 
inescapably to this conclusion. 


Lewis is moved by the description 
of the human predicament presented 
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by his six writers. But—and this is 
unfortunate—like the writer he does 
not have the critical techniques to 
judge their fiction as fiction. That is, 
quite simply, because there exists no 
critical vocabulary with which to deal 
with them. Therefore, although his 
description of their common concerns 
is excellent, as his description of the 
forces which shaped them is first-rate, 
we are left a little disappointed by 
his book. His wit in discovering the 
picaresque saint, although he strains 
a bit in his use of the metaphor, is 
to be applauded. So are the hundreds 
of canny critical insights which spring 
from his recognition of the ties that 
bind his writers together. But, in the 
final analysis, Lewis is reduced to as- 
serting the artistic merits of second 
generation writers. He tries to form- 
ulate their successes in terms applica- 
ble to both the Nineteenth Century 
writers and the first generation writ- 
ers. Perhaps it is only an impression, 
but one feels that Lewis is attempting 
to rationalize his moral approval of 
their work in aesthetic terms that are 
not necessarily pertinent. It doesn’t 
work, for not one of his writers has 
made a novel that can stand compar- 
ison to Ulysses or Remembrance of 
Things Past or, for that matter, to 
The Ambassadors. 


What is needed now, perhaps, is an 
aesthetic of the novel which encom- 
passes the work of the second genera- 
tion. It will surely need to be only 
an extension of the critical work that 
has gone before it, but it must be 
done, and one is a little disappointed 
that Lewis didn’t make the attempt. 
His work would have been the better 
for it. He has, however, done more 
than enough, descriptively, to warrant 
our thanks. Any book that leads as 
inexorably to speculation as his does 
is a book to be treasured. What one 
hopes for now is a sequel. 


Briefly Noted 





Kenneth Allsop’s The Angry De- 
cade (British Book Centre. $3.95) is 
a survey of what we might call the 
third generation of English novelists 
—the misnamed “Angry Young Men.” 
As such, it is necessarily a prelimi- 
nary report. Rather journalistically 
written, and not overly subtle, The 
Angry Decade nevertheless has the 
virtue of breaking down the AYM 
monolith and showing that it is really 
a conglomerate of at least three sub- 
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groups. In Allsop’s terms they are 
the Neutralists, the Emotionalists, 
and the Law-Givers. There is little 
doubt that he personally likes the 
first two better than the third. This, 
like most of his other judgments, is 
sound, and his modest endeavor to 
relate the AYM phenomenon to other 
events and movements in the postwar 
English culture is worthy of praise. 

Virginia Woolf, the determinedly 
difficult novelist, was a determinedly 
undifficult critic. She was, as a critic, 
a common reader. Another collection 
of her fugitive pieces, Granite and 
Rainbow, has recently been brought 
out (Harcourt, Brace. $3.75). It is 
about evenly divided between pieces 
about fiction and pieces about biogra- 
phies—mostly reviews. While the 
quality of these essays is not so high 
as those in previous collections, there 
are a number of interesting reviews 
here. Virginia Woolf on Hemingway 
is a delight. Mind you, she was 
rather hastily reviewing a book of his 
short stories, but her judgment, basi- 
cally, is the one most critics have 
taken 20 years to come to (“he lets 
his dexterity come between him and 
the fact”). She can be warmly ap- 
preciative in surprising ways (as in 
her essay on De Quincy), and she— 
this deceptively gentle-seeming lady 
—can be sharp and tough and funny, 
as she is in an essay on a textbook on 
novel writing. That is the secret of 
the pleasure we get from her essays: 
the effortless grace of her prose 
pleases us at the same time it com- 
municates the shrewd yet humane 
thoughts of her creative mind. 

Irving Howe has brought out an 
anthology, Modern Literary Criticism 
(Beacon Press. $6.50) that nicely bal- 
ances new and old criticism, the aca- 
demic and the practical, the much- 
anthologized and the little-antholo- 
gized. I assume that this was meant 
to be a textbook, but it can be recom- 
mended to anyone who wants a 
handy over-view of modern criticism. 
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